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OUR FOREIGN RESEARCH OFFICER 


Mr. Harry Price, our Foreign Research Officer, has been interested 
in the supernormal and the marvellous since he was eight years old; 
for in that year he commenced collecting his large library of books 
on legerdemain and pseudo-phenomena, which is now the most complete 
in existence, containing as it does practically every book in every 
language on the subject. He has found his library invaluable in his 
investigations. 

Educated at London and Shrewsbury for a career as a mechanical 
engineer, he was actually articled to a large firm of engine manufac- 
turers; but his father finding him necessary in his own business of 
paper-making, he joined this industry, in which he is still interested. 
His love of mechanics has never left him, however, and for many years 
he has had installed in his country home a power-driven engineer’s 
shop and laboratory which during the war was taken over by the 
Government. This work-shop he uses in making the apparatus for his 
experiments. He was the first, he thinks, to use a portable wireless 
telegraphy set, his experiments taking place in April, 1899 (when he 
was still at school), between two elevated spots in the south of London. 
Recently, he has stumbled across a curious discovery which he has 
termed * etheric reactions,” and which the late Sir William Barrett, 
F.R.S., (who examined the results of his experiments) thought may 
shed some light on the mysterious Abrams “ magic box.” 

His earliest psychic experience was when he investigated, as a 
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youth, a haunted mansion in Shropshire. The interesting feature of 
this enquiry was that in attempting to photograph the disturbing 
“ poltergeist,” the entity was actually startled at the magnesium flash, 
and stumbled (as could be plainly heard), on the stairs up which “ it ” 
was going. We have heard the complete story, which Mr. Price has 
promised to write up for the readers of this Journal. At the age of 
seventeen he was duplicating, by normal means, the “ spirit ” photo- 
graphs of the day; and in 1898 wrote a psychic play called The 
Sceptic, which was publicly performed at the Amersham Hall, London, 
S. E., on December 2nd of the same year. 

His experiment with William Hope, the Crewe psychic photogra- 
pher, will be fresh in the memory of our readers, and Mr. Price is 
the first to admit that the result was unsatisfactory, though he took 
considerable pains in order to make the test water-tight. In 1922, he 
was asked to accompany the Research Officer of the London Society 
for Psychical Research to Munich, in order to give his opinion of the 
phenomena occurring through Willy Schneider, then being investigated 
by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. He returned to England absolutely 
convinced of the reality of the phenomena he witnessed. Mr. Price has 
recently conducted some experiments with this medium in Vienna, 
reports of which are being prepared for our readers. In 1923, at the 
Warsaw Congress of Psychical Researchers, Mr. Price conducted some 
experiments with Guzik, the Polish medium, and returned an unfavor- 
able verdict—notwithstanding the fact that a number of scientists and 
others had just previously signed a document stating their belief in 
the genuineness of the phenomena. Shortly after, Guzik was system- 
atically tested by the leading scientists of France at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, and they endorsed Mr. Price’s conclusions in every particular. 

In 1923, Mr. Price had the good fortune to get into touch with 
a new medium known as Stella C., and established, by instrumental 
means, the fact that the temperature of the séance room drops during 
the psychic exudations of some mediums. His discovery has since been 
confirmed by Professor Chr. Winther, of Copenhagen, in experimenting 
with the Danish medium, Anna Rasmussen. 

In 1923-4, the subject of our biographical sketch had more than 
fifty séances with Mrs. Irving, a photographic medium at the British 
College of Psychic Science; and at one of these experiments Mr. Price 
secured an “ extra,” in the shape of a hand symbol, which could not 
have been produced by normal means owing to the severity of the 
conditions under which the photograph was taken. He is quite satisfied 
as to the possibility of obtaining extra-normal markings on photogra- 
phic plates. 
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Some years ago Mr. Price conceived the idea of a National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research for London, and the scheme is arriving at 
fruition. Originally, it was intended that it should be a separate 
branch of the London Spiritualist Alliance, the Council of which offered 
to Mr. Price the Honorary Directorship of the new Laboratory—a 
position which he accepted. Since the founding of the Laboratory, 
however, it has wisely been decided to make the new institution an 
entirely separate entity. Many famous psychists are Vice-Presidents 
of the National Laboratory, and a strong Council—of which Mr. Price 
is chairman—will direct its activities. 

Mr. Price is a keen numismatist, and has been a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society for many years. He has published two works on 
coins, viz: The Coins of Kent and Kentish Tokens, and The Numismatic 
History of Shropshire. His psychic publications include the joint 
editorship of The Revelations of a Spirit Medium (1922), Stella C. 
An Account of some Original Experiments in Psychical Research 
(1925), and very many articles in psychic, magical, and antiquarian 
journals. He has been an amateur magician since his early school 
days, and is an Honorary Librarian of the Magicians’ Club, London; 
a member of the Magic Circle, London; and a member of the Society 
of American Magicians, New York. For many years he has been a 
member of the Royal Societies Club, London. 

Besides his other interests, Mr. Price is an ardent photographer 
and microscopist, and invented the stereo-carbon method of projecting 
on a screen steroscopic pictures by means of a single lantern-slide only. 
For his amusement, he studied chemistry under Bloxham for two years 
at the Goldsmiths’ Institute, London, and during the Great War helped 
to improve the filters or color-screens used by the Royal Air Force in 
taking aerial photographs. 

Mr. Price was selected as the representative of British Psychical 
Research in the inauguration of the Psychic Exhibition held in Copen- 
hagen early in 1925, and recently had the distinction of lecturing on 
psychics to a distinguished audience at Vienna University. Though 
a member of the Council of the London Spiritualist Alliance, he is not 
a Spiritualist, though he believes the spirit hypothesis may be the 
correct solution of the great psychic mystery, the elucidation of which 
is so vital to mankind. 








AN ACCOUNT OF SOME FURTHER EXPERI- 
MENTS WITH WILLY SCHNEIDER 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for, Psychical Research 


Eprroriat Note: Mr. Price’s contribution can be read by title; or it can be read 
in detail. There seems to be no middle ground between these two extremes; hence 
we make no attempt to supply an Abstract—J. M. B. 


I need not remind the readers of this Journal that Willy Schneider 
is one of the best-known, most-discussed, and consistently successful 
mediums in Europe. Born twenty-two years ago at Braunau-am-Inn, 
Austria, near the German frontier, his mediumship soon attracted the 
attention of local psychists who brought his curious powers to the 
notice of Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, of Munich, who in due 
course developed Willy’s mediumship, which soon became famous on the 
Continent of Europe. 

In the spring of 1922 reports of his wonderful phenomena reached 
England, and I was invited to Munich to witness for myself the extra- 
ordinary happenings alleged to occur through Willy. I admit I was 
entirely sceptical, but went with an open mind. Twenty years’ study 
of alleged psychic phenomena and a recent unfortunate experience with 
a well-known “ spirit ” photographer had made me hyper-critical; but 
that very fact rendered me still more anxious to test Willy’s powers. 
The impartial investigator will examine the manipulations of a notori- 
ously fraudulent medium with as much interest as he does a psychic 
whose phenomena are above suspicion. It is just as necessary to 
become acquainted with the deceptive methods of the business (I use 
the word advisedly, as it is obvious that if fraud enters into a séance, 
it then becomes a “ business ”), as it is to be cognisant of the many 
phases of genuine phenomena. A picture-dealer who is only acquainted 
with the genuine work of, for instance, Rembrandt, is not called as an 
expert witness to pronounce authentic or otherwise an alleged specimen 
of this great master’s work. 

I repeat that I went to Munich with very great interest, but with 
the determination to record faithfully my impressions and opinions— 
quite irrespective of persons. After a number of sittings at Baron 
von Schrenck’s residence, under control conditions which I considered 
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perfect, I left Munich with the firm conviction that I had witnessed 
genuine phenomena in a number of different phases. The accounts’ of 
my experiences which I published were received with considerable 
interest. 

Soon after my return from Munich, events occurred which termi- 
nated in Baron von Schrenck and young Schneider parting company. 
Willy went eventually to Dr. E. Holub, chefarzt (chief doctor), of the 
Steinhof Asylum, Vienna. Under Dr. Holub’s care Willy’s phenom- 
ena remained constant, and one phase (levitation) developed. The 
presence of Willy in Vienna seemed to stimulate the interest in matters 
occult among the university professors, and a small experimental 
committee was formed to investigate psychic matters. At the time of 
writing, a preliminary Protocol has been issued which is not particu- 
larly flattering to the mediums. The committee were certainly unfortu- 
nate with the physical medium, Kraus, for whose benefit most elaborate 
arrangements were made at the Physical Institute of the University. 
I will mention en passant that application has beeen made to the 
Austrian government for permission to form a Psychical Research 
Society in Vienna. This, so far, has been refused on the curious 
grounds that hypnotism would be practised; and hypnotism, according 
to the powers that be, is one of the seven deadly sins and is consequently 
unlawful. There is also another institution interested in psychic 
studies. It is the Wien Parapsychischer Institut. 

Dr. Holub’s untimely death about eighteen months ago again found 
Willy at a loose end, with an uncertain future before him. Frau 
Doktor Holub, who felt it incumbent upon herself to carry on her 
husband’s good work, stepped into the breach and offered Willy a home 
in her flat, where he is at present. She rightly argued that if Willy 
were to leave Vienna, psychic science in the Austrian capital would 
suffer. Frau Holub devoted her time to arranging séances for the 
Psychic Committee of Vienna University, and other bona fide investi- 
gators. Professor Hans Thirring, Ph.D., head of the Physical Institute 
at the University, appears to be the most active of the Viennese psy- 
chists and has taken a great interest in Willy. He was a signatory 
to the unfavorable protocol, but he informed me that the report was 
premature, and was never intended for publication in the columns of 
the lay press. He is a keen student of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, 
and has written a book about it.” 


a aia Phenomena at Munich, Psyche, April, 1923. Light, December 
16th, 1922. 

*English Edition: The Ideas of Einstein’s Theory, by J. H. Thirring, Ph.D. 
London, Methuen, 1921. 
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In the pursuit of her policy that Willy should place himself at the 
disposal of all serious investigators, Frau Holub took her protégé 
to England at the end of 1924, and gave several sittings at the Society 
for Psychical Research. I attended two of them, but was unfortunate 
in my choice of séances, as they were practically negative. Very slight 
telekinetic movements of the cymbals of a tambourine were noticeable, 
but one had to listen very intently to be sure that they occurred. An 
attempt at a levitation was negative. But I understand that other 
London sittings were more productive of phenomena, but nothing at all 
like what I witnessed at Munich. It is possible that the strangeness 
of the country, or the people, or the unfamiliar surroundings of the 
séance room, may have had a deterrent effect upon the phenomena. 
Whatever the cause, the manifestations were poor compared to those 
I had witnessed at Baron von Schrenck’s residence. I assume that the 
Society for Psychical Research will issue a report of their sittings in 
due course. 

Soon after her return to Vienna, Frau Holub asked me if I would 
like some séances with Willy and other mediums, and through the good 
offices of Miss May C. Walker, a Corresponding Member of the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research, London, some sittings were 
arranged for me. It was decided that I should arrive in Vienna on 
Saturday, June 6th, 1925. 

Punctually to the minute my train drew in at the West Bahnhof, 
Vienna, on June 6th, 1925, and I received a warm welcome from Frau 
Holub and Willy, who met me at the station. Frau Holub insisted 
upon my staying at her flat, and my room was contiguous to the séance 
room; in fact, to reach this latter apartment, one had to pass through 
my bedroom. Willy’s bedroom was nowhere near my room or the séance 
room, and was at the other side of the flat. 


FRAU HOLUB’S SEANCE ROOM 

Before I proceed further, I will describe the arrangements which 
have been made for the séances at Frau Holub’s flat. A large and lofty 
room has been set apart entirely for sittings with Willy and other 
mediums, and no pains have been spared to make the apartment suitable 
for the purpose. The room measures 24 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 
14 feet high (see Diagram 1). The walls and the ceiling are of stucco, 
distempered neutral brown in order that any lights, luminous material- 
izations, pseudopods, and our own luminous articles would have suitable 
background where the phenomena or apparatus would contrast and be 
more visible. The room, which has a parquet floor, is lighted by means 
of three electric lamps, each of 80 volts. Red and yellow lamps each 
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Plan of Frau Holub’s séance room, as used for second sitting, Monday, June 
8th, 1925. A, wooden form or couch; B, rectangular table; C, D, E, F, G, chairs 
occupied by Miss Walker, Mr. Price, Frau Holub, Professor Ludwik and Professor 

hirring, in the order named; H, two-sided gauze screen or wooden frame; I 
portable hooded red lamp; J, rubber doll squeaker; K, thermometer; L, door; M, 
window; N, tambourine; O, medium’s seat; P, occasional table, with rheostat. For 
measurements of the principal objects, see text. 
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controllable by means of a wall rheostat are set in the center of the 
ceiling. A third (red) lamp, (1), set at the bottom of a cardboard 
funnel, is mounted on a portable stand. This lamp is on a flexible 
connection, and is also controlled by a table rheostat. A thermometer, 
(K), is attached to the wall near the door. : 

The flat is situated on the fourth floor of a large building. The 
only window, (M), in the séance room is secured by a removable panel, 
and looks out on to the street. The only door, (LL), opened into my 
bedroom, and was kept locked on the inside during the séances. The 
other two sides of the room are party-walls joining the next flat. 

The furniture of the séance room consists of half a dozen wooden 
chairs; a small rectangular table, (B) ; a two-sided gauze screen, (H) ; 
a long wooden couch or form, (A). 

The table is a plain wooden affair nearly 30 pounds in weight. It 
is 2 feet 8 inches long; 15 inches wide; and 2 feet 8 inches high. The 
wooden couch or form is 6 feet 4 inches long; 22 inches wide; and 18 
inches high. Each of the sides of the gauze screen measures 3 feet 
5 inches; and it is 2 feet 4 inches high. It is made of fine black gauze, 
permanently mounted on a strong wooden framework made of 2 x 34- 
inch material, stained black. The chairs are ordinary strong wooden 
articles known as “ kitchen chairs.” 

The other objects used in the séances include a number of small 
steel hat-pins, with glass heads, made luminous; a luminous tambourine, 
(N); a luminous rubber baby squeaker, (J); a common alarm clock, 
with luminous bell; luminous drum, cards, ete. I brought with me a 
luminous fan, cards, etc., and 414 yards of a special luminous ribbon, 
114 inches wide. This ribbon is made of closely-woven white silk, 
heavily impregnated with radioactive sulphide of zinc, and is a specialty 
of a Paris manufacturer. 


FIRST SEANCE, SATURDAY, JUNE 6TH, 1925 

It speaks volumes for the interest in psychic matters shown by 
the Viennese scientists that within twenty minutes of my arrival in 
Vienna I was rung up at Frau Holub’s flat by Professor Thirring and 
asked whether I would give a lecture on Psychic Science at the Univer- 
sity on the following Tuesday. Within forty-five minutes of my 
introduction to the Austrian capital I was engaged in a sitting with 
Willy. It was not an important séance, but it was interesting from the 
point of view that it was to introduce me to “ Otto,” Willy’s present 
“ control,” and to assure ourselves that everything was propitious for 
some successful experiments. 


The séance commenced at 10:10 P. M. The night was a hot 
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one, the temperature of the séance room being 68.5° Fahr. The 
barometric pressure was 30.2, steady. The medium was in good health, 
though tired, having been working at his dental mechanic’s bench part 
of the day, and playing football during the remainder. The sitters 
(Frau Holub and myself) were also well. 

I did not insist upon test conditions, as nothing would have been 
gained thereby. We were not sitting for physical phenomena, but 
merely to ascertain if the following Monday would be suitable for our 
first important sitting, and to get friendly with “ Otto,” the previous 
* control,” Minna,” having been superseded (or having disappeared). 

The séance was held in complete darkness; I controlled Willy’s 
right hand, Frau Holub his left. At 10:16 the trance commenced. 
Willy’s entry into the trance state (which of course is self-induced; if 
he were hypnotized it would be illegal in Austria) is very sudden if 
the conditions are good, and is characterized by nervous twitchings, 
and quick, but spasmodic respiration, and a variable pulse-rate. As 
accurately as I could count under the conditions obtaining at this 
particular sitting, I found that before the trance state, his pulse went 
up to 93, but during the trance it slowed down to 50 beats per minute. 
* Otto” speaks in a guttural whisper, which sometimes can hardly 
be heard. 


> which 


Frau Holub and I put a number of questions to “ Otto,’ 
included the following: 

Are you glad to see Mr. Price? Yes. 

Will you give him a good sitting on Monday night? Yes. 

At what time shall the séance commence? At 9:30. 

Can so-and-so attend the sitting? 

At this point we mentioned a number of names of Professors who 
usually are present. Some “ Otto ” allowed to attend; others he barred 
for no ascertainable reason. Professor Thirring and Professor Ludwik 
(Head of the Technical Institute at Vienna University), were among 
the fortunate ones. 

* Otto ” here volunteered the information that he remembered my 
having sittings in London. He also promised us a “ grand levitation ” 
for our sittings on the following Thursday. This he repeated at 
Monday’s séance. 

* Otto’s ” replies were, as I have stated, sometimes hardly audible; 
but for the monosyllabic “ yes ” or “no” he uses the hands of Willy 
in no uncertain manner. For “ yes” Willy tightly squeezes the con- 
trollers’ hands; for “ no ” he shakes them—often very vigorously when 
something displeases him. 

Willy was in the trance state exactly five minutes. Questions to 
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“Otto” remained unanswered; the convulsive jerkings of the arms 
ceased; his breathing became more regular; then one or two spasms of 
the body, and the trance is over. We call out “ Willy,” and the 
medium answers to his name in his usual voice. Sometimes it takes 
much longer for him to become normal, and at a sitting I attended in 
Munich, it was over an hour before the boy fully recovered from 
the trance. Unlike the Munich séances, no music was employed during 
the Vienna sittings. After the trance, Willy appeared very hot and 
somewhat exhausted. His pulse-rate became normal, and he was very 
cheerful. The temperature of the séance room rose to 70° Fahr. The 
séance concluded at 10:22 P. M. 

After the sitting I wanted to change the plates in a camera I had 
brought with me and decided to utilize the séance room for this purpose, 
as it made a capital dark-room. Willy volunteered to accompany me. 
I used a very small red lamp I had brought with me, and the operation 
of changing the twelve plates took some considerable time. Willy sat 
near me, and neither of us uttered a word during the time I was 
manipulating the plates. Suddenly, unmistakable raps could be heard 
in various parts of the room—sometimes on the ceiling ; sometimes they 
appeared to be behind me; and I heard a series of very quick raps right 
under my hand. Willy must have heard them, too, but he made no 
comment; neither did I, but I hastened the conclusion of my plate- 
changing, and let in the white light, in case Willy should again relapse 
into the trance state. But Willy appeared quite normal when the door 
was opened, and the incident was not mentioned. 


I went to Vienna quite unprepared to lecture, and had taken no 
lantern slides, ete., with me. But through a misunderstanding, Pro- 
fessor Thirring was expecting me to give an address on the following 
Tuesday on the subject of psychical research—with special references 
to Willy and Stella C., concerning whom the Professor had read in 
my book* describing her mediumship: so I could hardly refuse his 
request, 

My address was given in the lecture room of the Physical Institute 
at the University, and a distinguished audience showed their extreme 
interest in my talk, which lasted over two hours. Those who were 
present included the Countess Wassilko; Frau Holub and her brother- 
in-law, Captain Holub; Miss May C. Walker; Professor Hans Thir- 
ring: Professor Ludwik; Dr. Baron Alfred Winterstein; Dr. Fritz 
Wittels, a well known Austrian psycho-analyst (and a pupil of Sig- 


Stella C. An Account of Some Original Experiments in Psychical Research, 
by Harry Price. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1925. 
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mund Freud)—also an erstwhile bitter sceptic of all physical phe- 
nomena. The magical fraternity was well. represented, as Ottokar 
Fischer, the famous Austrian illusionist, was present with Mrs. Thea 
Bamberg (whom I already knew), wife of “ Okito,” the American 
conjurer. 

After the first hour the lecture developed into a veritable bombard- 
ment of questions which, with the aid of a blackboard, I answered. I 
was particularly pleased to see Dr. Wittels there. I had just pre- 
viously dined with him and on our way to the lecture hall we had a 
frank discussion as to the present position of psychical research. 
Besides being a psycho-analyst, he is well known as a writer of articles 
on popular subjects which include Why Women Bob Their Hair, Why 
Men Fascinate, and similar topics. His attacks on psychical research 
have been particularly bitter. In a recent article in the Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, he attacked Willy Schneider, and his criticism read as 
if he accused Frau Doktor Holub of “running” him. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case knows that decidedly the shoe is 
on the other foot. Dr. Wittels also knows this now, and his attitude 
has entirely changed. He even suggests taking up psychical research, 
as he already believes in the possibility of mental phenomena. Dr. 
Wittels has published a biography* of Freud, and is a most interesting 
man to meet. He admitted that the lecture and discussion had con- 
siderably impressed him, and it is certain that he will adopt a more 
reasonable attitude when writing of the subject in the future. 

Ottokar Fischer, the magician, has attended two or three sittings 
with Willy, and, although so far the séances have been negative (which 
fact might be thought suspicious from a magician’s point of view), 
Fischer is undismayed, and is certain that some day he will see real 
psychic manifestations. Frau Holub has written a book dealing with 
the later sittings and more recent development of Willy’s phenomena, 
and has asked Ottokar Fischer to write an introduction to the work. 
Mr. Fischer will do so immediately he has seen the phenomena. One 
evening I dined with Mr. Fischer and we had a long talk concerning 
the attitude of Houdini (whom he knows well) towards psychical 
research. Mr. Fischer is attached to the Vienna police authorities in 
an official capacity as expert detector of gamblers’ tricks and is the 
terror of Austrian race-course sharpers. He is a marvellous card and 
* billet ” manipulator, and were he to pose as a “ medium ” could make 
a fortune by his knowledge of deceptive methods. 





‘English Edition: Sigmund Freud; His Personality, His Teaching, and Hw 
School, by Fritz Wittels. London, George Allen, 1924. 
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SECOND SEANCE, MONDAY, JUNE 8TH, 1925 

FIRST PART 

At the previous séance, “ Otto ” had promised us some good phe- 
nomena for this sitting, and we were looking forward with much interest 
to the fulfilment of the prophecy. Among the University professors 
permitted by “ Otto ” to attend this séance were Professors Thirring 
and Ludwik. Unfortunately, two or three other University represen- 
tatives were unable to be present. Frau Holub, Miss Walker, and 
myself completed the circle. The notes of this sitting (as in the case 
of the others), I made during the intervals of the séance, and imme- 
diately after. This report I wrote in the train on my way back to 
England. The diagrams (which should be carefully studied with the 
text) I made on the spot. 


TECHNICAL DATA 


Commencement of first portion of séance................ 9:12 P. M. 
Finish of first portion of séance.............cccceeee. 10:42 P. M. 
Commencement of trance state..............cccccceces 9:18 P. M. 
Temperature of séance room at start.................. 59.5° Fahr. 
Temperature of séance room at finish................. 63.5° Fahr. 
Temperature of adjoining room...............0seeee008 61° Fahr. 
ee err er rer Ss ee 56.5° Fahr. 
NE II ain i at's te ee iahawntdnwannin 29.99, Falling. 


Weather: Warm evening, with cool breeze. 

Health of medium: good. 

Health of sitters: good, with the exception of Frau Holub, who had 
a headache. 

Pulse-rate of medium at start of séance: 83 beats per minute. 

Pulse-rate of medium at end of séance: 52 beats per minute. 

Names of sitters, and order in which they sat, commencing from right 
of medium: [Willy]; Miss May C. Walker, (controlling); Mr. 
Price, (controlling); Frau Holub; Professor Ludwik; Professor 
Thirring; in the positions shown on Diagram 1. 

ForE-coNTROL: Just before nine o’clock, Willy prepared himself 
for the sitting. He donned a two-piece pajama suit, light in color, 
with luminous buttons sewn on various portions of the suit to indicate’ 
position of limbs, ete. Two rows of luminous buttons are permanently 
fixed round the cuffs, and small luminous hat-pins attached to such 
portions of the suit as the controllers desire. The pajamas, with 
a pair of soft slippers, complete the outfit. 

Just previous to the commencement of the sitting, Professors 
Thirring and Ludwik and myself took Willy into the séance room, 
where he stripped and was thoroughly examined. We pronounced our- 
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selves satisfied. I also once more examined the séance room. Willy 
then donned the pajama suit and the other sitters were admitted. 

I will now describe the arrangement of the furniture for the séance. 
For this sitting a long wooden form (A) had been placed at the end 
of the séance room farthest from the door, hard up against the end 
and side walls. On the left extremity of this form Willy sat on cushion 
(O). Next to Willy at the end of the form, on chairs (C) and (D), 
sat Miss Walker and myself, controlling. Eighteen inches away from 
the form, and parallel to it was placed a strong wooden oblong table 
(B), weighing about 30 pounds, and 2 feet 8 inches high. Around 
three sides of this table was fastened an opaque black cloth, with the 
open side towards the form— thus making a sort of dark chamber or 
cabinet of the table. A two-sided gauze screen (H), 2 feet 4 inches 
high, on a stout wooden framework, was placed hard up against the 
form and in front of the table: @ e., the table was enclosed on two 
sides as shown in the plan. In the passage formed by the left side of 
screen (H) and the left wall of séance room, were placed the two 
chairs (C), (D), on which the controllers sat. Close to the screen 
and on chairs (E, F, G,), sat Frau Holub, Professor Ludwik, and 
Professor Thirring in the order named. They sat in chain formation, 
the left hand of Frau Holub controlling the rheostat on small oc- 
casional table (P). The portable red lamp (I), in cardboard cone, 
was placed at the angle of the wooden screen. 

It will thus be seen from the above description of the arrangements 
of the séance room, and from the annexed plan, that the controllers sat 
in a sort of dock enclosed on three sides by the wall, form, and screen. 
The three observers sat facing the medium and the side of the screen 
farthest from him. 

The Control: After Willy had stripped and had been subjected 
to a close examination, he dressed and the other sitters were called 
in to take their places. Miss Walker and myself, as controllers, 
occupied chairs (C and D). Willy placed himself at extreme left end 
of form, on cushion (O). As the critical test of a sitting lies in the 
rigidity of the control, so a report of a sitting must stand or fall by 
the acccuracy of the description of that control—if it is to be con- 
vincing. I will therefore endeavor exactly to explain the safeguards 
we used against the possibility of conscious or subconscious trickery. 

After Willy had taken his seat, Miss Walker placed her chair hard 
up against Willy’s feet. I pushed my chair so that it touched Miss 
Walker’s. Willy stretched his arms across Miss Walker’s lap and I 
firmly gripped his two hands. My right leg I stretched past Miss 
Walker and past Willy, so that this leg was between the screen and 
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Willy’s legs. My left leg was behind Miss Walker’s legs, and touching 
Willy’s right foot. Miss Walker placed her feet on Willy’s—one on 
each foot, and her hands clasped the medium’s knees. The control 
was examined by Professor Thirring, who pronounced it perfect. I 
think the most sceptical reader will agree that Willy could not move 
a muscle without the controllers’ becoming immediately aware of the 
fact. Besides this perfect human control, the various luminous points 
attached to Willy’s clothing were visible to all the sitters. The remain- 
ing observers then seated themselves and the yellow light was turned 
out at the same time the main red one was switched on. 

Willy went into trance at 9:18, six minutes after we had turned 
out the yellow light. The entry into the trance state was character- 
istic, and has already been described in the account of our first sitting. 
It is rather unusual for Willy to go into trance so quickly; but at 
each séance I had at Vienna, Willy became entranced almost im- 
mediately after the sittings commenced. 

Immediately Willy became entranced, the main red light was 
switched off, and the portable red lamp (I) was placed at the corner 
of the screen as shown in the plan, with its cone directed towards the 
table and cloth, the light from the lamp illuminating the whole of the 
interior of the space enclosed by the screen. By the reflected red 
light, all the sitters could be plainly discerned. 

“ Otto ” was now asked if everything necessary had been done for 
the medium, and if the conditions were now right for the production 
of phenomena. A vigorous squeezing of my hand signified an affirm- 
ative answer. We heartily thanked “ Otto ” for his co-operation, and 
Frau Holub made a little speech in which she stated that I had come 
a very long way at great expense to see some good phenomena, and 
that she hoped I should not be disappointed. Would “ Otto” do his 
very best? Another vigorous and rapid squeezing of my hand by the 
entranced medium denoted that ‘* Otto ” would. 

The Phenomena: During the above verbal felicities, Willy was 
going deeper and deeper into trance. His breathing became more 
rapid and difficult, and though his pulse was above normal (83: about 
73 is the normal rate) when he entered the trance state, the pulse-rate 
began to drop and became a steady fifty-two beats per minute at the 
termination of the sitting. The medium began to perspire freely, 
though this is not extraordinary considering that the night was a 
warm one and that the medium was keeping up a continual twitching 
of his hands, with repeated requests for “ more talking ” and a demand 
that his hands should be more tightly held. I here asked Professor 
Thirring (who, it will be remembered, was on chair [G]) if his fellow- 
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sitters were linked up. He replied that they were and Professor Ludwik 
confirmed his contact with Frau Holub. 

At 9:28 the first phenomenon was produced. Without any warning 
or preliminary movements the cloth, which was loosely tacked on the 
table (B), suddenly filled out in the direction of the sitters, like a 
balloon, for about two seconds, and collapsed just as quickly. Need 
I remind my readers that it is the most difficult thing in the world to 
simulate by mechanical means a wind-filled cloth or curtain open on one 
side? It sounds simple, but it isn’t. If the reader will attach a curtain 
to a small table as described above, and attempt to give it the appear- 
ance of being filled with wind, he will not succeed. Any hard substance, 
like a hand, foot, or stick, poked into the curtain, will make merely a 
corresponding cone-shaped point on the other side, and will have none 
of that rotund appearance which is inseparable from a flexible sub- 
stance filled with wind. <A large body (like a pillow) or person under 
the table could have pushed the table-cloth and made a “ bulge,” but 
nothing like what we saw: and I can assure my readers that there 
was nobody under the table! The phenomenon was exactly as if some 
strong blast of air (but without the rushing noise) had suddenly im- 
pinged itself upon the loose curtain. But none of the sitters felt any 
breeze or current. <A plastic, adaptable substance, like jelly, would 
be able to produce the same round bulge as made by the air; also the 
stuff we call teleplasm (assuming it to possess the characteristics we 
think it has) might, in sufficient quantity, be able to produce the same 
effect we witnessed at the séance. Pulse: 75. 

At 9:33 a slight movement of the table (as if it were pushed toward 
the screen and the sitters) was observed. The “ push ” was a steady, 
gentle one—not a jerk. As many movements of the table were wit- 
nessed during this portion of the sitting, it will be as well to examine 
the possibilities of the medium or the sitters touching the table by 
normal means. 

A glance at the plan will show the respective positions of the 
medium, the table, and the sitters. For Willy to have touched the 
table in any way, he would have had (a) to release his hand from 
mine which would, of course, have been instantly noticed by myself 
and Miss Walker, as his arms were on her lap; (b), having released 
his hand, to have stretched across from his position on the cushion 
(O) over the gauze screen (H), which is 2 feet 4 inches high, to 
somewhere at the rear edge of the table. But the table moved towards 
Professor Thirring: i. e., it did not move squarely toward the front 
portion of screen; but using the front, left, leg of table as a pivot, 
it slowly swung round on this pivot for a distance representing an 
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Research Officer. The picture was secured in the Prater. Vienna, Wednesday, June 
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angle of about 15 degrees. Therefore, the propelling force must have 
made contact at the back edge of table at the extreme right, somewhere 
in the region of the letter (B), marked on plan. A person sitting 
where Willy did, and quite uncontrolled, could not have reached this 
point by any possible means—it would have been entirely out of reach. 
Under the perfect control we had over Willy, for him to have touched 
the farther end of the table at the point mentioned would have been 
a “phenomenon” transcending any I have witnessed through this 
medium. 

What I have written about Willy’s hand (which also applies to the 
hands of the controllers), is applicable to a much greater degree in 
discussing whether his foot could have been used in simulating the tele- 
kinetic movements of the table. For Willy to have used his foot, it 
would have been necessary for him to have removed it from Miss 
Walker’s foot and knee control; then to have passed my right leg 
control, and finally to have raised his leg above and over the gauze 
screen—an acrobatic feat which would have provided a startling inter- 
lude to our calm scientific enquiry! 

For a sitter to have touched the table in any way, it would have 
been necessary for him to have stood up—an action at once apparent 
to the remaining sitters who were controlling each other. Pulse: 75. 

At 9:41 the table again moved: this time the end which had not been 
moved before was “ slid ” towards the screen, making this latter object 
parallel with the front edge of table. Pulse: 70. We were now 
exhorted by * Otto ” to “ keep talking.” We also “ sang,” if the noise 
emitted by us can be so termed. Over and over again “ Otto” kept 
telling us to make more noise, and once: “ Don’t go to sleep!”, a 
caustic remark which was not lost upon us. It was a great pity that 
no music was available. 

At 9:50 “ Otto” asked for the rubber baby squeaker to be placed 
in position. This toy is a doll, made luminous, which emits a whistle 
when squeezed. This doll was placed on the form at spot marked 
on plan, 5 inches from the extreme right end, and quite out of reach 
of the sitters or Willy, even if he had not been controlled. The doll 
was duly placed in the required spot by Frau Holub, who then resumed 
her seat. Pulse: 70. 

At 9:58 table moved again—a sort of sustained dragging movement 
which had the effect finally of leaving the table somewhere nearer the 
form, but farther from the medium. We were once more importuned 
by “ Otto” to “ make more noise,” so we decided to sing again. The 
red light was now slightly lowered by means of the rheostat. I confess, 
with shame, that my repertoire is composed of low songs, like “ Yes! 
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we have no Bananas,” which we decided to try on “ Otto.” The effect 
was electrical. On the word “ bananas,” in the last line but one of 
the chorus, the table, without the slightest warning, gave a most violent 
lurch, poised itself on its two front legs for a fraction of a second, 
overbalanced, and crashed upon the gauze screen which it drove into 
the three sitters (Frau Holub, Professor Ludwik, and Professor 
Thirring) who were in front of it. “Otto” at once asked that 
control of Willy’s legs should be examined. This was done, and of 
course found perfect. The table was allowed to remain where it had 
fallen, but the screen was pushed up to wall again. With the appa- 
ratus at my disposal, it was impossible to measure the exact force 
required to upset the table, but I have since found that to move a 
similar table of nearly 30 pounds in weight, it is necessary to exert a 
pressure of about 20 pounds. The table does not merely have to be 
pushed—it has to be lifted on one side also. Merely pushing a table 
on a smooth floor has the effect of sliding it along the ground. During 
the production of this phenomenon, the control of Willy was as 
described above, without the slightest relaxation on the part of Miss 
Walker or myself. Pulse: 65. 

At 10:14 the rubber baby was obscured by something. Miss 
Walker and I noticed the obscuration simultaneously. The portion 
of the doll that had been made luminous was distinctly blotted out 
by some opaque or material body passing between it and the ob- 
servers’ eyes; this happened four or five times within a period of two 
minutes. It is very easy to be tricked by one’s eyes when staring at 
a luminous point in a dim light. The luminous object seems suddenly to 
disappear and then reappear in a most perplexing manner, but this is 
quite different to a dark body’s gradually passing in front of the 
luminous point. It was impossible to see any shape or formation in 
the object which was eclipsing the doll, but I was vividly reminded of 
my first séance (in Munich in 1922) with this medium, and the black 
paws or pseudopods which were then quite visible against our luminous 
slates. Though at the sitting of which I am writing nothing of the 
shape could be seen, I could see by the time it took to pass and repass 
the luminous patch on the doll, that the object could not have been 
larger than the half-formed “ paw” I saw so well and so often at 
Munich. The table was now replaced in position. Pulse rate rose to 70. 

At 10:17 the rubber doll baby squeaked,—or, to be more correct, 
whistled. All of my readers must know, I think, exactly the type of 
doll we were using that night. It is 8 inches long, and has a metal 
whistle (as one finds in Christmas crackers) let in that portion of its 
anatomy most convenient to press. A steady pressure will not produce 
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a whistle—the air is merely slowly expelled. It requires a staccato 
touch—a quick tap in order to make the whistle function. It was not 
a loud whistle, but it was clear, and distinct, and a double whistle 
as if produced by two sharp taps. Professor Thirring and I heard 
the whistle at the same moment, and simultaneously commented upon 
it. I saw the luminous patch on the doll move slightly at the moment 
the sound was emitted, but the patch did not appear to be obscured. 
After the sitting I tried what pressure was necessary to make the doll 
whistle. I found that as far as could be estimated, it required at 
least the pressure of half an ounce in a quick tap or poke, in order to 
blow the whistle. I then tried tapping it with the tip of my umbrella, 
and I found that I could easily make the whistle function by giving the 
doll a sharp knock—but the knock could be plainly heard all over the 
room. I mention this point in case any of the readers of this Journal 
think that in spite of our elaborate control of the medium, he, or some 
other sitter, succeeded in using a reaching-rod. As can be seen from 
the diagram, the doll was 5 inches from the extreme right end of the 
form, and 5 feet 11 inches from where Willy sat. The distances 
(measured after the sitters had left their seats at the close of the 
séance), from the doll to the sitters were as follows: 


8 eee 6 feet, 1 inch. 

By Wh At SS 6 feet, 10 inches. 
eee BRO «i Se wes 7 feet, 4 inches. 
Professor Ludwik....... 6 feet, 8 inches. 
Professor Thirring...... 6 feet, 7 inches. 


From the above measurements it will be seen that it was absolutely 
impossible for any of the sitters or the medium to have touched the doll. 
The medium was controlled, hands and feet, and in deep trance. The 
remaining three sitters were linked up and nearly 7 feet away from the 
doll. If a person had attempted to use a rod or stick to touch the doll, 
the object used would have been quite visible in the red light which shone 
on the table and cloth. Pulse: 70. 

At 10:23 the table moved again. It was not a slide or a push, but 
I think an attempt at levitation. If the reader can imagine a small 
table with a person underneath it, and an attempt made by that person 
to raise the table by means of his back, that is the impression the 
attempt gave me. It appeared to me that the elevating power, what- 
ever it was, was not strong enough to lift the table completely off the 
ground. I am now wondering if the power which had collected under 
the table would have been stronger if the cloth had completely encircled 
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the table. The reader will remember that it was enclosed on three 
sides only. Pulse: 65. 

At 10:25 the rubber baby squeaker was again obscured several 
times. Miss Walker and I noticed it simultaneously. It was as if a 
slightly diaphanous dark hand had been passed over it several times in 
succession. I tried hard to see the contour of the object which was 
obscuring the doll, but I found this impossible; it appeared to me to 
resemble a cloud-like substance. The luminous part of the doll was 
gradually obscured and just as gradually reappeared. I do not think 
the obscuring object had a clean-cut contour. Pulse: 65. 

At 10:28, with very little warning, the table crashed on to the 
screen again. It gave a few preliminary creaks and shakes, and 
suddenly reared itself up on its front legs, poised itself for a fraction 
of a second, and crashed down upon the screen. In my notes of this 
phenomenon, I find that, at the time, I had the impression that the 
power responsible for the telekinetic movement was slowly building up 


under the table. The power having accumulated at a certain rate, ' 


suddenly and rapidly increased its rate to its culmination point. 
Having reached this point, the accumulated power suddenly “ broke ” 
like a lightning discharge, and dissipated its energy in the overturning 
of the table. No change had been made in the control of the medium, 
who was still in a deep trance, breathing spasmodically and with 
difficulty. “ Otto” again asked us to examine the control of Willy’s 
legs. We instantly checked the position of the medium’s legs and feet; 
and the position of our legs in relation to those of the medium. Willy 
could not have raised his foot one inch off the ground without the 
controllers’ becoming aware of the fact. Pulse: 60. 

10:31. We asked “ Otto” if we could pick up the fallen table. 
A violent pressure of my hands signified consent. ‘“ Otto ” asked also 
for “ Mr. Price’s luminous ribbon which he had made for him in Paris,” 
and the 414 yards was duly placed on the table (B). We endeavored 
to ascertain what “ Otto” intended doing with the ribbon. But we 
could get no precise information. We unrolled the ribbon and laid it 
across the table with its ends dangling over the edges. This ribbon 
is radio-active to an extraordinary degree, and the slightest movement 
of it could be seen at once. I hoped that some independent motion 
would have been imparted to the ribbon, or that the black pseudopods 
(so much in evidence at the Munich sittings) would have handled it; 
but we were doomed to disappointment in this respect. Nothing 
happened to the ribbon, but the cloth suddenly bulged out again 
(taking the ribbon with it), and remaining expanded for about 3 
seconds, and then slowly collapsed—it reminded me of the deflation 
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of a toy balloon. We may have misinterpreted “ Otto’s ” request for 
the ribbon; or perhaps we did not put it in the right place; or probably 
there was too much of it. Whatever the reason, nothing was done with 
the ribbon. Pulse: 55. | 

At 10:36 the rubber baby doll whistled again. It was rather louder 
than the previous attempt, showing that more force had been applied 
to the doll. The whistle was heard by all present, and the control 
of Willy was again checked and found perfect. This checking was 
a matter of form only, and for the sake of saying we had done it. I 
reiterate that Willy could not have moved a muscle without our im- 
mediately becoming aware of the fact. Pulse: 55. 

At 10:38 the table moved again, very slightly, with creaks. But 
the movement was very distinctly and easily seen on account of the 
mass of luminous silk ribbon which was still on the table. At this 
juncture, Willy began to be restless. The nervous twitchings were not 
so pronounced or spasmodic. His respiration became quieter and less 
difficult and it was obvious that he was coming out of trance. We then 
asked * Otto ” if that terminated the first portion of the séance, and 
the reply was “ yes,” and that the interval was to be of 10 minutes’ 
duration exactly. By this time, Willy was nearly himself again: two 
or three convulsive movements of the boy’s body, and Willy responded 
to his name in a normal manner. Professor Thirring very carefully 
examined our control of Willy as soon as we had the yellow light on, 
and was satisfied that the medium could not have released himself or 
his limbs in any way. Pulse at end of this portion of sitting: 52. 


SECOND PART, SEANCE OF JUNE 8TH, 1925 


Commencement of second portion of séance............ 10:52 P. M. 
Finish of second portion of séance................06: 11:15 P. M. 
Commencement of trance state.............0eeeeees 10:58 P. M. 
Temperature of séance room at start.................. 57° Fahr. 
Temperature of séance room at finish.................. 59° Fahr. 
Temperature of adjoining room...............2eee00: 58.5° Fahr. 


Pulse-rate of medium at start of séance 


oe Pe 68 beats per minute 
Pulse-rate of medium at end of séance 


54 ee. RS 58 beats per minute 


It had been usual at all the séances with this medium I had pre- 
viously attended, to provide refreshments for the medium and sitters 
during the interval between the portions of the sittings. Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing made rather a point of it, and a substantial repast 
was invariably provided for the medium and guests. At the London 
Society for Psychical Research sittings with Willy, coffee, biscuits and 
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cigarettes were handed round during the periods of rest dividing the 
séance. But at Vienna the practice is, apparently, not to disturb the 
proceedings by partaking of any refreshments. Cigarettes were smoked 
during the interval. The previous portion of the sitting had been a 
particularly long one, and, in my opinion, the medium would have 
benefited by having had some refreshment. I believe the second portion 
of the séance suffered on this account. 

The second portion of my second séance commenced at 10:52 P. M. 
with the same sitters occupying the same positions, in chain formation. 
Miss Walker and I controlled the medium (who had once more been 
thoroughly examined) in exactly the same manner as we had done 
for the first portion, which has already been described in detail. The 
main red light was switched on after we had taken our seats, and was 
switched off again when Willy went into trance. This occurred at 
10:58, six minutes after the séance commenced. The pulse-rate of the 
medium at the commencement of this portion of the séance had risen to 
68 beats per minute. Immediately the medium became entranced, the 
portable shaded red lamp took the place of the ceiling light, which had 
been turned out. The rays from the hooded lamp were directed on to 
the small table as usual, in the position marked on diagram. 

At 11:03 “ Otto ” asked for the luminous tambourine (O) to be 
placed on the table at the position shown on plan. This was done, and 
we waited some time for any telekinetic movements of this new object, 
but the results were negative. Pulse: 60. 

11:08 the table gave a sudden lurch, the end farthest from the 
medium swinging round to the right, nearly touching the gauze screen. 
We at once checked our control, but this was unnecessary as Willy’s 
hands and feet were immovably held as in a vise. Pulse: 60. 

At 11:12 the table gave another lurch, back almost to its original 
position. The cymbals on the tambourine rattled, but I think it was 
the jolt, caused by the sudden movement of the table, which had 
moved the tambourine. Here “ Otto” asked us to talk more, and 
I again regretted that we had no music with which to break the tense- 
ness of the sitting. Every experienced sitter knows what a difficult 
thing it is to record and observe phenomena properly, while at the same 
time an attempt is made to keep talking and “ be natural.” After a 
minute or so the medium again became restless; his pulse (I had my 
thumb on his pulse during the entire séance) became more rapid, and 
* Otto” said he wanted another rest. Willy came out of trance at 
11:15, and the second portion of our second séance terminated. Pulse 
had dropped again to 58. Professor Thirring remarked to me that the 
séance had been one of the best he had ever attended with Willy as 
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medium, and he had been to several. As it was getting late, Professors 
Thirring and Ludwik excused themselves, and Frau Holub, Miss 
Walker, and I continued the sitting without them. “ Otto” did not 
on this occasion state of what duration the interval was to be, 
so we gave the medium a thorough rest, during which period he smoked 
cigarettes as was his custom. At 11:45 we decided to resume. 


THIRD PART, SEANCE OF JUNE 8TH, 1925 


Commencement of third portion of séance............. 11:45 P. M. 
eeeeek GE SING CONNOR, bec cha si vce wna ecedbesereauen 12:30 A. M. 
Commencement of trance state...........0eee eee eeee 12:05 A. M. 
Temperature of séance room at start...............4-. 55.5° Fahr 
Temperature of séance room at finish................. 57.5° Fahr. 
Temperature of adjoining room...............eeee00- 56.5° Fahr. 
Pulse-rate of medium at start of séance........ 65 beats per minute 
Pulse-rate of medium at end of séance.......... 60 beats per minute 


Whether it was due to the longer interval we had had or because 
the medium was very tired, Willy was twenty minutes before he became 
entranced. The lighting arrangements and control were exactly as 
in the previous portions of the sitting, Frau Holub being seated by 
herself at her old position marked (E) on plan. 

The trance at this third part of the sitting was much lighter than 
at the earlier portions, and “ Otto” almost immediately informed us 
that we could expect no physical phenomena, but that he would talk 
to us about the sitting to be held the following Thursday evening. 
“Otto” had previously promised us a sitting for Wednesday, but he 
said he had changed his mind, for which he gave no reason. He 
promised us some * grand phenomena,” in the shape of levitation, for 
the following Thursday, but wanted to know the names of those who 
intended being present at this sitting. We called out the names of a 
number of professors, doctors, etc., and many of them “ Otto ” refused 
to have. He gave no reason for his refusal. On one day he would 
have a certain person; the next day the same person is excluded; 
on the day after, that same person is invited again, and so on. Un- 
fortunately, we afterwards found that the gentlemen he had named 
as being acceptable to him were unable to attend owing to Thursday, 
June 11th, being an important Holy Day in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The sitting was to commence about 9:30, and we were again 
promised an extra good levitation. At this juncture (12:30), the 
medium gave signs of coming out of his trance; so we asked “ Otto” 
if we should continue, and we were told that the sitting was at an end. 
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Willy at once became normal again, and we left the séance room, 
Pulse: 60. 


THIRD SEANCE; THURSDAY, JUNE 11TH, 1925 


I en an oes kk wha blr s ea be OA 9.12 P. M. 
ee ie a et ima ht bn hy be a ee Oe 10.18 P. M. 
Commencement of trance state.............00 eee eeee 9:19 P. M. 
Temperature of séance room at start..............+4.. 73° Fahr. 
Temperature of séance room at finish................. 75.5° Fahr. 
Temperature of adjoining room.................++085 74° Fahr. 
Ns oar 2 do a's dine SS wien Re ARO 67° Fahr. 
I IN, 9s. 6 4. 0:0 + 0 oo Rake Hino lb nee Oe ee OR 29:56 rising 


Weather: very warm, close evening with an absence of breeze. It had 
been a very hot day. 

Health of medium: good, and less tired than usual owing to its being 
a public holiday and to the fact that he had rested. 

Health of sitters, good. 

Medium’s pulse-rate at commencement of séance.............--. 68. 

Medium’s pulse-rate at finish of séance...............00 eee ee! 55. 


* allowed ” to 


As I have previously remarked, the sitters we were 
invite to the séance were unable to be present owing to its being a public 
holiday and to the fact of their being away from the city. Those 
we should have liked with us were not permitted by “ Otto” to take 
part in the levitation sitting; consequently, the only sitters at this 
séance were Frau Holub, Miss Walker, and myself. The preparation 
of the séance room which we made for this sitting differed from the 
previous arrangement, and I must ask the reader to refer to Diagram 2. 
For the accommodation of the medium, two stools (D and E) had 
been placed, 3 feet 6 inches apart, in the center of séance room. ‘Two 
chairs (A and B) had been placed on one side of the stools, and a 
third chair (C) had been put the opposite side. The hooded red lamp 
(F) was placed with its light shining on the wall at a point approxi- 
mating to the position shown on the diagram. 

Before Willy had donned the pajamas with the row of luminous 
buttons round the wrists, he was examined by me, and everything was 
found satisfactory. The others then came in; the door was locked 
as usual; and the medium and sitters then took their places. The 
medium sat on the stool (D), on which was a cushion, facing stool (E). 
Miss Walker and Frau Holub sat on chairs (A and B) respectively, 
and I occupied chair (C) to the left of medium. Frau Holub and 
Miss Walker linked hands. The full red light of the ceiling lamp was 
used during the period preceding the entry into the trance state. 
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Miss Walker and I held the medium’s right and left hands respec- 
tively. Pulse, at this period: 68. 

Seven minutes after (at 9:19) we had taken up our positions, 
Willy became somewhat limp—a sign the trance had commenced. His 
breathing became more difficult and the hands twitched. Frau Doktor 
Holub now turned out the main light leaving the hooded portable red 
lamp against the wall. A faint red light was reflected from the wall; 
not much illumination was reflected because of the wall’s being dark 
brown in color. The séance room was now practically in darkness. 
Willy now placed his feet on the stool (E), and Frau Holub handed 
him certain luminous articles—which he in a curious automatic way 
attached to himself. The first was a luminous metal expanding spring 
band, stretched out, which the medium placed over his feet and round his 
ankles. This metal band is what is sold for keeping the shirt-sleeves 
up. Having adjusted the metal band to his liking, he was handed a 
luminous slate or piece of cardboard which he. placed on the soles of 
his feet. Frau Holub then took a piece of butter muslin which she 
stretched over the luminous surface, tying the ends round Willy’s boots. 
This had the effect of keeping the luminous board in position on the 
bottom of his feet—the radio-active substance showing plainly through 
the thin muslin. Willy was then handed (he had of course gone through 
this process many times, and Frau Holub knew exactly the order in 
which “ Otto ” wanted the articles) a number of luminous pins, which 
he attached to his pajamas at regular intervals—principally down the 
legs. All of us now had a pleasant surprise. ‘ Otto” then asked for 
“Mr. Price’s Paris ribbon” which was handed to Willy. Willy took 
the luminous ribbon, which he placed round his neck. The remainder 
he folded across his chest, took the ends round the outside of his thighs 
and then brought them up between his legs. The extreme ends he 
pinned on to his pajamas. Frau Holub then resumed her seat, linking 
hands with Miss Walker. 

It will be seen from above record that Willy was now luminous at 
many points of his body. The soles of his feet, his legs, chest, wrists, 
neck, thighs and ankles, were a mass of light. My special ribbon was 
almost dazzling in its intensity. The reader will recollect that it is 
41, yards long and 114 inches wide. Where the ribbon was massed 
together I could easily have read by its light the printed matter in 
this Journal. 

Having illuminated himself to his—or rather “ Otto’s ”’—satisfac- 
tion, Willy once more placed his feet on stool (E), and the trance 
became more pronounced. The muscular twitchings of the arm became 
more violent, and at this juncture “ Otto” told Miss Walker and 
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myself to stand on our chairs—still retaining the medium’s hands, of 
course. The medium now stretched or stiffened himself with a sliding 
motion and attempted to raise himself from off the cushion. The 
natural result of this movement was for the controllers involuntarily to 
hold his hands more tightly. ‘ Otto” at once told us not to hold the 
medium’s hands, but to let them rest on our open palms. Willy made 
another attempt, this time with extreme convulsive movements of the 
limbs, especially the arms. He certainly raised himself off the cushion 
because he returned to his stool with a thud which there was no mis- 
taking. But from our elevated position on the chairs we could not 
see whether his feet were off the stool (E). This happened several 
times, and on each occasion we encouraged the attempt by shouting 
* Bravo! Otto,” “Splendid! Otto,” ete. At one attempt he must 
have been off his seat at least 12 seconds, but one could never be sure of 
his feet. At another attempt his feet were undoubtedly right up in the 
air, and his body appeared also to rise about 8 inches. I should regard 
this as a genuine levitation if I could be certain that during this 
attempt Willy did not—consciously or unconsciousl y—tip forward on 
the front legs of the stool on which he was sitting. The reader will 
realize that that would have had the effect of raising the medium some 
inches, which could be plainly seen of course, while the raising of the 
stool could not be seen as it was in complete darkness. Nor would 
it be possible to hear the legs of the stool return to the floor if it 
were done gradually. Also, the lights on Willy were quite dazzling— 
which tended to put into still deeper shadow anything beneath him. 
A well-known magical illusion is based on this principle. At this point 
* Otto ” said Willy was very hot and asked for my handkerchief. He 
wiped his face and hands, had a short rest, and then resumed. The 
controllers also were hot, and my hand was wet with perspiration 
through holding Willy’s. This made it more difficult for both of us. 

After his rest, Willy again made several heroic attempts at levita- 
tion. Many of them appeared to be genuine, but I never could be 
absolutely certain that Willy’s two feet were off the stool (E), at the 
same time that the four legs of the stool (D) were on the ground. 
Of course, I was in the wrong position altogether to ascertain whether 
Willy was quite clear of the two stools at one and the same time. 
But it was the position decreed by “ Otto,” who makes the rules. If 
I had had a series of these levitation sittings, I would have first made 
the legs of the stools luminous—or, better still, have had the stools 
fastened to the floor. The real controller at a levitation sitting is 
the person who can get a lateral view of the proceedings, and is free 
to test whether the medium has left his seat or not. From my elevated 
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position I could get only a downward view of the levitation—a view 
which is particularly undesirable for this phase of phenomena. Our 
real trouble was that there were too few sitters that evening. If I 
had had help in the shape of some of the University professors who 
had been invited, I should have asked them to control the stools, a 
safeguard which is quite as important as controlling the medium. I 
hope to remedy this on a future occasion. Whether Willy completely 
levitated or not, the experiments were of extreme interest. We may 
have experienced some genuine levitations, but I never could be abso- 
lutely certain—so cannot say definitely. In a scientific investigation 
of this description, it is impossible to give the medium the benefit of 
the doubt. The medium came out of his trance at 10:18, just in time 
for me to catch my homeward express. He was very hot and very 
exhausted and so were we; it was really strenuous work. His pulse 
rate at the finish of the séance was 55 beats to the minute. It was 
quite impossible for me to take it during the sitting as his wrists were 
ina state of motion during the whole of this period. 


THE TEMPERATURE 

I very carefully took the temperature of the séance room and my 
bedroom after each séance or portion of séance; but I acquired no 
data that would help us. The séance room was invariably cooler than 
my bedroom as the sun was on it less. The street night temperature 
was of course cooler than that of the room. I had no instrument 
with me that gave me a minimum reading, so I could not tell whether 
the temperature fell (as it does with Stella C. and Anna Rasmussen) 
during the height of the psychic manifestations; but I should say 
not, or we should have felt the cooler atmosphere. The temperature of 
the séance room was invariably greater at the end of the sitting, and 
this was, of course, quite normal. 


THE PULSE-RATE 

Willy’s pulse-rate was either about normal or above normal at start 
of sitting, and invariably dropped to subnormal as the séance pro- 
ceeded. During the first portion of the second sitting, the pulse was 
considerably above normal at start, and it then made a sudden drop 
of eight beats during the first sixteen minutes (see Diagram 3). It 
then remained steady for a few minutes, and then dropped another five 
beats. In the next fifteen minutes it dropped only five beats, recovering 
these beats during the next nine minutes. It then made a steady fall 
to the close of this portion of the sitting. It will be remembered that 
it was 10:05 that the table crashed to the floor. After this sudden 
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expenditure of energy, Willy’s pulse appeared to have recovered, rising 
to seventy beats per minute (about normal rate), while the rubber baby 
squeaker was being obscured and manipulated by the unseen force, 
The pulse-rate during the remaining sittings calls for no comment. 


THE PHENOMENA 


The phenomena I witnessed at Vienna were every bit as good and 
as convincing as those I had seen at Munich three years earlier, but 
they were not nearly so varied. With incessant application to the 
development of the medium’s powers, Baron von Schrenck-Notzing had 
produced many phases of telekinesis and materialization through Willy 
which are not now apparent. The levitation phase is comparatively 
new, and a sitter informed me that at Steinhof, during Dr. Holub’s 
lifetime, she had seen Willy levitated for a period of more than five 
minutes. In London, in December, 1924, I witnessed an attempted 
levitation by Willy Schneider, but it was not nearly so spectacular 
or so interesting as the attempt I saw in Frau Holub’s flat in Vienna. 

During some recent sittings at Vienna at which Baron von Schrenck 
had attended, telekinetic movements had been yery strong, and the 
rubber baby doll placed in the same position as shown in diagram (1) 
has been flung across the room, over and over again. Willy’s medium- 
ship seems to be greatly affected by the type of sitter attending the 
séances, and his present control, “ Otto,” seems much more fastidious 
and harder to please that “ Minna,” the previous entity. “ Otto” 
now lays down conditions that never occurred to “ Minna,” and this 
makes it more difficult for the scientific investigator. Now, “ Otto ” will 
have sittings only on certain days, in a certain prescribed manner, 
and with certain people. But the conditions are as perfect as ever. 
I consider our control at Vienna was even more perfect than that we 
imposed at Munich—good as that was—and Willy’s phenomena are 
every bit as convincing as when I saw him for the first time as a protégé 
of Baron von Schrenck. 


THE FUTURE OF WILLY 

What is to be the future of Willy? Nobody seems to know. At the 
present moment he is under the care of Frau Holub, but it is obvious 
that this arrangement cannot last for ever. He is being investigated 
in a desultory manner by the Viennese scientists and others who are 
interested, but I am afraid he is making no progress. His brother, 
Rudi Schneider, is now being experimented with by Baron von Schrenck 
who sometimes visits Willy in Vienna. I consider that Willy’s medium- 
ship should be put on a mucn firmer footing, and that the boy (he 
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appears quite a boy even now, in spite of his twenty-two years) should 
have a definite future in front of him. What is wanted is a rich 
scientist or rich Society, to take Willy in hand and relieve him of any 
uncertainty as to the future of his mediumship, or any embarrassment 
as to his livelihood. 


A.“ HAUNTED” HOUSE PHANTASY 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer of the Society 


Asstract: A house, alleged to be the scene of mysterious happenings pointing 
to a “ haunt,” was investigated by Mr. Bird and three colleagues. They found 
the explanation to he in an unusual multiplicity of natural causes, plus an unusual 


psychology on the part of the occupants of the house. The story is told in detail 
because of its interest from these two angles. 


To just what degree this is a chronicle of psychic research rather 
than a mere tale of humorous adventure, the reader must decide. My 
colleagues in the case are divided on the question whether, in the event 
that it be put in the second category, it is still eligible for these 
columns. None of its elements is new. Everything taken by the 
residents of the house to be of possibly supernormal origin will be found 
in the literature. But I know no instance where so many varieties of 
the familiar ghosts that are not ghosts have existed simultaneously in 
the same house. So I tell the story, primarily as a study in proba- 
bilities; and secondarily, as an essay on human behavior carrying 
certain valuable indications. 

The house in the case is located on an open hilltop in New England. 
I must state very frankly that by many persons it would not be 
regarded as habitable; it is about 200 years old, extremely bare and 
barren, very much unpainted and otherwise run down. A chain of 
barns so connects with the house that access may be had to any part 
of the group without going out of doors. There is a ground floor; 
a second floor with ceiling partly flat, and partly sloping under the 
lower parts of the sloping roof; and a space, between the second floor 
and the higher portion of the roof, which is unfloored and which even 
by courtesy can hardly qualify as an attic. The use of the word 
“ceilings,” too, is in mere default of a less dignified term to apply to 
the roof of a room. ay 
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The present occupants own the house, having bought it some six 
years back from a Polish farmer, who in turn had got it from the last 
of the descendants of the old family in which the property originated. 
There are about a hundred acres, of which some thirty are under 
cultivation. The business of the farm is entirely live stock, crops being 
grown only in so far as they are an incidental necessity. There are in 
permanent residence a brother of 32 and a twin brother and sister 
of 23; Allen will serve for the name. A third brother works on the 
railroad and is home for his frequent and regular periods “ off.” 
The father is a less frequent and less regular visitor. 

The case was reported to this Society, and examination invited, 
by the railroading brother. The elements appeared to be of several 
types. There were disturbances and destruction among the live stock, 
in the barns and fields; there were unaccounted noises in the house; 
and the ~ were actual physical encounters between the younger brother 
and a visible or invisible presence. The upshot of all this was a state 
of mind which insisted that I bring one or two assistants with me, so 
that if I were violently slain or if I disappeared mysteriously, there 
might be disinterested witnesses to the innocence of the Allens! 

I arranged with two young men from a well known University, one 
an instructor and one a graduate student. Neither desires his interest 
in psychic research to be too widely advertised at this time; hence I 
shall call them Black and White. Dr. Edison W. Brown, of Revere, 
Mass., who became known to me through his membership in the 
original intimate Margery circle, expressed keen desire to participate 
and was invited to do so. The four of us rendezvoused at the Allen 
house on the afternoon of Sunday, June 27, 1925. 

During this afternoon and early evening, a long and complicated 
history of the case was obtained piecemeal from the three Allens. This 
gave too much the atmosphere of a collection of isolated incidents, 
dragged more or less promiscuously out of the memories of the 
narrators; but there appeared no other intrinsic criticism. Clearing 
the tale of this defect, presenting the story in the most orderly fashion 
possible, and coupling each item with the facts as we ultimately deter- 
mined them, the narrative would run about like this: 

There were vague suggestions afloat in the village that the sale 
out of the original family to the Poles, following an accidental death 
in the family, involved mystery of some sort. The facts would seem 
to be that this was but one of the many thousands of New England 
farms that have been sold or abandoned because the owners desire 
another niche in life. The New England village ought to be sufficiently 
familiar with this phenomenon to appraise it correctly, but often is 
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not, and often builds up a mystery about the absence of any motive 
which it can understand for the sale. 

It is alleged among the townspeople and believed by the Allens 
that the wife of the Polish owner, and perhaps others of the family, 
refused to sleep in the house, spending the coldest nights outdoors 
throughout their tenancy. I have no way of checking up on the 
question of fact here. The conjectural connection between this 
allegation and that of the preceding paragraph is too obvious to 
escape the reader, the villagers, or the Allens. So here we have the 
active suspicion of something “ wrong” with the house. The Allens 
state very frankly that had they known of this beforehand they would 
not have bought the property. 

Probably first in their own series of observations come the occur- 
rences in barns and fields. Horses were repeatedly cut loose or untied 
in the night; one particular barn door could not be kept closed; 
mysterious maladies attacked chickens and calves, with heavy mor- 
tality. Attempts were made to catch a marauder at work. The nearest 
these ever came to success was one morning when the older brother 
chased loud foot-falls all over the barns and out one of the doors, 
without catching any glimpse of their author.. 

The local veterinary added fuel to the flames by inability to 
diagnose. Whether through his unwise use of terms for expressing 
his ignorance or through their own impulses I cannot say, this was 
visualized by the Allens, and is now reduced to a set formula, in terms 
of a mysterious visitation of obscure source, baffling scientists alike 
for a name and for a cure. With what basis in fact I do not know, 
we are told that sometimes the intestines of a calf, after death, would 
be entirely eaten away. It was found impossible to raise calves on the 
premises; but when they were removed to neighboring farms, even 
after seizure, they flourished. 

We were shown a horse, apparently in good health and spirits, 
and informed that he had lost 400 pounds in a week. This of course 
we regarded as a mental symptom of the Allens, rather than a physical 
state of the animal. 

My suggestion that poison might be growing on the premises was 
emphatically repudiated ; but no showing was made of any investigation 
to establish whether this were not a possibility. 

Decision whether to regard all this as certainly due to malicious 
mischief or as perhaps offering a field for psychic research, would 
revolve largely about the possibility of stating a motive and a logical 
suspect. Both, we found, existed. Frequent attempts have been made 
by a certain individual to purchase the property for about half its 
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fair market value. After this individual moved to a greater distance 
from the Allen establishment, the depredations among the stock fell off 
greatly, alike in severity and in regularity. This the Allens deny 
while giving a chronology of their troubles supporting it; and in 
general, their power to generalize adequately has been inhibited by 
their experiences. 

Another incident is told in a way indicating strongly that the 
person about whom it revolves is an active enemy—in the face of 
repeated denials that any active enemies exist. The casus belli lies 
in the inevitable conflict in interest between one who farms for a living 
and one who supports himself by fishing in summer and trapping in 
winter. A dog of the Allens that was known to have interfered with 
the business of trapping was found dead, under circumstances strongly 
suggesting (to me) poisoning. Even the Allens realize this possibility, 
and reported the matter to the sheriff, by telephone. He instructed that 
they deliver the intestines to him. They opened the grave to do this, 
and found the intestines missing from the corpse. This fact they 
reported by telephone, and were told to get what there was of the 
animal and turn it over to the sheriff. Opening the grave for a second 
time, they found that this time the entire carcass had disappeared. 
The Allens see clearly all the elements of active testimony to human 
guilt here; but they cannot build them up into a structure of pre- 
sumption strong enough to drive the fear of a supernormal agent out 
of their minds. 

Of the several doors in barns and house pointed out to us as 
having at one time or another refused to stay shut, all were poorly 
hung, with the single exception of the door by which an intruder would 
most probably have entered the barns. All would open of themselves 
if not definitely closed to the limit. One made such light contact when 
closed to the limit as to present the certain possibility of blowing or 
jarring open. 

Serious symptoms of bad reporting were noted in this connection. 
The statement was volunteered, and supported by citation of specific 
instances, that the doors would not stay closed. Every opportunity 
was given to add the further detail that they would not stay locked; 
but such statement was not forthcoming. Then I asked the direct 
question, and was told that this difficulty, too, had been experienced. 
I suspected no conscious fabrication but it was plain that we had 
unintentional embroidering and that we must look with suspicion upon 
all statements of past events. 

A picture nail was pointed out, in an upstairs room, as one from 
which pictures habitually fell, to their damage or destruction. Exami- 
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nation showed that such a result must occur, owing to the inclination 
of the wall and the nail, the imperfect character of the nail-head, and 
the freedom of vibration in the wind displayed by the wall. 

Various articles were stated to have disappeared mysteriously 
from time to time. These were mostly keys. One door key which 
lost itself while the family were in the village of an evening, supposedly 
with this key in somebody’s pocket, turned up a half a year later 
in the door to which it pertained. The ignition key of the family 
flivver disappeared immediately after the younger brother had been 
sitting in the car, tossing it idly in air and catching it. It was never 
found. Further characterization of this younger brother which must 
be deferred to a later point in the narrative will support the suggestion 
that, in the second case unknowingly and in the first one perhaps so 
and perhaps not, he was responsible for these disappearances. 

Aside from keys, the only disappearance chronicled was that of 
an old plush box, an heirloom, in which the mother of the family was 
accustomed to keep certain papers which she treasured. This fact was 
known in the village; the fact that the papers were of value only to 
the old lady, apparently not. Nor was it known outside the family 
that shortly before her death (which took place on these premises, 
after a long illness), she had her sons remove these papers and secrete 
them about the house. So the fact that the box disappeared shortly 
after her demise, and is still missing, does not seem to be a particularly 
alarming one—unless one is to be alarmed about sneakthievery. 

Early in the Allen occupancy fire broke out in the “attic.” It 
was put out by the fire brigade, after difficulty. The charred timbers 
remain unreplaced, though supporting the roof and the ceilings of the 
second story. They show clearly that the fire spread from the 
chimney and the Chief reported it as a chimney fire. Presumably 
because they discovered it at another point, the Allens insist that it 
started remote from the chimney. Of course this gives all the elements 
of another mystery, of which they make the utmost—no tangible cause, 
fire Chief baffled and invents a cause, etc., etc. The fact that the fire did 
not yield instantly to treatment adds a brilliant feature to this story: 
the chemicals had no effect upon the flames! While denying that 
they have ever been in the attic, the Allens display good knowledge 
of the location of the charred timbers. 

Direct encounter with the “ ghost ” has been confined to the younger 
brother. His brother is phlegmatic and his twin sister positively bovine ; 
but he himself has all the brains of the family, and with them all the 
nerves. It is plain, and in large measure admitted, that were it not 
for him and his fears the rest of the family would see no supernatural 
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element in their troubles. The young man has dwelt on the subject 
until his mental condition, in this direction at least, is one of complete 
disorganization and irresponsibility. To this state, no small contribu- 
tion is made by his inability to get any sleep that amounts to anything. 
His condition is on its face more alarming than one would care to 
admit to his brother. 

His first private experience was one in which he was repeatedly 
prodded in his arm, which was black and blue next day. In the telling 
he embroiders the story greatly, and it becomes a veritable wrestling 
match or pitching out of bed; under cross-examination and analysis it 
simmers down into the form I have given it. I do not believe he is actu- 
ally a hysteric, hence the physical symptom of black-and-blue-ness must 
be explained on physical grounds (it is verified by the older brother, or 
I would not say this). Violent contact with the floor or the frame of 
the bed during nightmare would seem to be the answer. 

Whether two other experiences which the young man describes are 
to be regarded as dreams or as actual hallucination I am uncertain. 
He tells of them both in the same terms: that he awoke to see the 
apparition. He is the last person in the world whose word I would 
accept for his own waking state at the instant of a terrifying vision. 
On one occasion he saw a bodiless head and shoulders leering at 
him out of the chair beside his bed. On the other, a hand and forearm 
projected into his room out of the scuttle that opens into the “ attic.” 
Both visions came after the noises, to which I shall presently come, 
had bred in him the conviction that the house was haunted; both, 
whether as dreams or as hallucinations, are abundantly explained on 
this basis. 

It is of interest to note this man’s reaction, when he realized 
that Dr. Brown and I proposed to climb up into the attic above his 
room for exploration purposes. We might go up if we wished, but he 
would not guarantee that we would ever come down again. 

He tells of another “ terrifying experience ” which he had in the 
barn, while at work. A pitchfork fell from the hay above, narrowly 
missing him. He is unable to state how far from horizontally it lay 
on the hay; but he is emphatic that it projected only an inch or two. 
With this premise, he cannot be made to understand that its falling 
could have been in mere response to the laws of gravity. It struck 
the floor tines down, stuck, and of course vibrated strongly for a 
minute or more. This perfectly inevitable result of its falling and 
sticking inspires fresh terror, and fresh confidence in the supernormal 
character of the phenomenon. 

The final chapter is the noises heard in the house. These are 
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described in widely variant terms; space need not be given to a quota- 
tion of all the reports. I shall, however, describe a series of perfectly 
normal sound-producers in and about the house which, it will be evident, 
are sufficient to account for anything in the way of voiceless sounds 
that may be claimed to occur; and only voiceless sounds are claimed. 

In the first place, like so many country houses, this one is infested 
with rats; but this one is more infested than any structure which I 
ever examined. The older brother, whom I detected in little or no 
exaggerating of such specific facts as dates, numbers, durations, etc., 
is my authority for this tale: Several years since, finding the cats 
unable to cope with the rats, they decided to try poison. They 
elected a wet rather than a dry poison, however, with the result that 
they had to ferret out the corpses; and on raising the kitchen floor 
for the purpose, they found no less than 200 of these! If this number 
is an exaggeration, as on abstract probabilities would seem inevitable, 
I will testify that the house today is tenanted by rats of a size, a 
boldness and a density per square mile which I never before saw equaled. 

Moreover, there exists a very interesting complication of the rat 
question, unique to this house so far as my observation goes. The 
pitched roof, as I have indicated, extends below the level of the attic 
floor; but the floor is not carried out to meet it. Instead, there is a 
wide space between an outer and an inner wall; the roof meets the 
outer wall, the attic floor the inner one; and there is thus free access, 
at all parts of the attic, to the space between the walls of the house. 
Similar access doubtless is obtainable under the house. A large number 
of cats—the family were uncertain whether these were seven, eight, 
ten or twelve!—is maintained, to keep the rats within bounds. The 
racket produced when one or two cats start pursuing a rat or two 
about between the walls beggars description. 

An old apple tree at one end of the house has pushed a large branch 
out over the roof; and I counted eleven places where the twig structure 
from this branch has visibly abraded the shingles. Experiment verified 
that motion of the tree produced audible noises in the rooms nearest it. 

At all points the wind entered the house freely. At many points 
where the draft could be plainly felt through the walls, the wall paper 
hung loose. It did not hang in ribbons, as it sometimes does; it was 
loose in the middle and fast along the edges, so that it bellied out in 
huge bulges. An inordinate amount of paste had been put on it 
originally, and these bulging parts were quite stiff. With the wind 
behind them, they crackled back and forth with amazing results, in 
terms of audibility. 

The Allens granted all this, but insisted that it left unaccounted 
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the most alarming sounds. There was an element of humor here which 
I cannot ignore. Sitting at the supper table, the most appalling 
noises were heard, and passed over without comment, or with the 
offhand remark: “ The cat has another rat.” But a sound heard 
more or less persistently throughout the house, and which was so faint 
that its presence often and its exact location never could be certainly 
observed without a stethoscope, was largely responsible for the younger 
brother’s demoralization. This sound was one which, if I describe 
it as a ticking in the walls, will instantly be referred to its true source 
by any reader of experience in country houses. It was, in fact, nothing 
in the world but the death-watch. Lest any reader be ignorant what 
this is, I quote from the current Britannica: 

** Death-watch, a popular name applied to insects of two distinct 
families, which burrow and live in old furniture [and walls, where these 
are entirely of wood as in the present instance] and produce the 
mysterious ‘ ticking’ vulgarly supposed to foretell the death of some 
inmate of the house. The best known, because the largest, is a small 
beetle, Anobium striattum, belonging to the family Ptinidae. The 
‘ticking,’ in reality a sexual call, like the chirp of a grasshopper, is 
produced by the beetle’s rapidly striking its head against the hard 
and idry woodwork. In the case of the smaller death-watches, some 
of the so-called book-lice family Psocidae, the exact way in which the 
sound is caused has not been satisfacorily explained. Indeed the 
ability of such small and soft insects to give rise to audible sounds 
has been seriously doubted; but it is impossible to ignore the positive 
evidence on the point. The names Atropos divinatoria and Clothilla 
pulsatoria, given to two of the commoner forms, bear witness both to 
a belief in a causal connection between these insects and the ticking, 
and to the superstition regarding the fateful significance of the sound.” 

Inspection of the walls and timbers of the house revealed a mosaic 
of worm-tracks which I have seldom, if ever, seen equalled. My judg- 
ment would be that a good deal of the boring was done by other, and 
more active, species; but we satisfied ourselves that Anobium striattum 
was present and responsible for the tickings. These were louder than 
I am in the habit of hearing them. They betrayed all the character 
istics which one learns to associate with them; and some of these were 
in part responsible for the younger brother’s state of panic and his 
belief in their supernormality. Thus, he was able to persuade himself, 
as he lay in bed, that the mysterious ticking went around and around 
the room, in a ceaseless circle; or, as he went about the house, that it 
followed him from room to room. A marked tendency to stop when 
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the wall was touched led to the belief that, as he discovered and 
reported it in one locality, it vanished thence and appeared in another 
part of the room or the house. 

I fear that we did not convince the younger brother, or even the 
older one, that we had isolated the true cause of the mysterious ticking. 
They had never heard of the death-watch, and were decidedly in- 
credulous about it—the familiar inability to believe easy things while 
swallowing whole far more difficult ones. And our willingness to stay 
with them and convince them suffered a rude jolt through the discovery 
in the house of another and less respectable variety of insect life. 
Cimex lectularius is what this one is called by scientists and those of 
tender susceptibilities; the house-wife knows him as the bed-bug. I 
must include him among the many superlatives of the Allen house; I 
have never seen so many of him, of such prodigious size, in one place 
before. I cannot testify to his voracity, because the unfortunate Mr. 
White shared the bed with me (prior to our discovery of its insect life) ; 
and he has had previous experience indicating that these animals prefer 
him to any other individual of Homo sapiens. I can testify that his 
hands were badly misshapen through the swellings where they had 
been bitten after about an hour in the bed; and I think perhaps this 
will sufficiently excuse the unscientific conduct of my colleagues in 
abandoning the expedition before we had unmasked the “ ghost” to 
the satisfaction of the Allens. 

I drag in Cimez, not merely as an alibi in this connection, but 
as an explanation of two further elements of the “haunt ” which I 
have reserved for this place. The mother of the present occupants 
of the house, I have indicated, died on the premises. They report that, 
after she was buried, the room in which she had been embalmed carried 
a peculiar odor which they could not get rid of. They describe it 
as that of embalming fluid; I infer that this room was the center of 
Cimex activity, and that their characteristic odor, so well described 
as that of embalming fluid, became noticeable after the abatement 
of the sick-room odors, ete. 

The final touch is really that of the artist. Numerous persons, 
friends from former places of residence and relatives, have visited 
the Allens during their six years in the present home. None of these 
people ever stays as long as had been planned; and, although all 
seem to have a good time while there, none ever comes again. This of 
course is tied up, in the minds of the Allens, with the stories about 
the prior occupants of the house, and with the suggestion of terrifying 
sights and sounds experienced—sights and sounds about which the 
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visitors are too considerate to tell them. Considerate is the right 
word; but the consideration is not of quite the sort which the Allens 
take it to be! 

Perhaps it will be worth while to set down a brief summary of 
the elements going to make up this haunt. We have: 

1. Vague and formless traditions revolving about former occu- 
pants. 

2. Malicious mischief by human agency from without. 

3. Poorly hung doors that open of themselves. 


4. A member of the family whose memory and observations cannot 
be trusted. 


5. Hallucinations or dreams contributing to the total effect. 
6. Fire and other normal accidents similarly contributing. 

7. Rats, with an unusual complication. 

8. A scraping tree. 


9. Wind and wall-paper. 

10. The death-watch. 

11. Bed-bugs, contributing in a novel way to the general atmos- 
phere. ' 

This is a very imposing catalog of the more familiar pseudo- 
ghosts, from which about the only missing element is water-pipes—and 
these are barred in the present instance by their non-existence in the 
house. 





Aside from the mere interesting combination thus afforded, I found 
it decidedly interesting to note the human reactions here involved. 
The younger brother is completely terrorized by the “ haunt,” and 
the older brother, if not actually in the same state of mind to a 
lesser degree, at least realizes the serious consequences to the younger 
one if something is not done to expose the “haunt” or shake the 
younger man’s belief in it. Yet a situation has been built up where 
the young man is prepared to fight for the reality of the haunt, to 
the limit of his resources in the perversion of logic and the distortion 
of fact; and the same applies in only lesser degree to his older brother. 
This curious combination of fear that the thing be real and fear that 
it be not real is a familiar one to psychic researchers, and one with 
which it is always difficult to deal. 
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PROFESSOR McDOUGALL, “ MARGERY ” 
AND MR. BIRD 


BY E. J. DINGWALL 


Asstract: Replying to recent statements in these columns by Dr. McDougall and 
Mr. Bird, Mr. Dingwall critizes Dr. McDougall’s philosophy and procedure, in and 
out of the séance room; dwelling with particular force upon the McDougall custom 
of withholding and concealing vital observations, to cite them later at a date when 
they are inadmissible. He then defends himself against Mr. Bird’s criticism that 
in dealing with the Margery mediumship he says one thing in public and another 


thing in private. By means of footnotes to Mr. Dingwall’s text Mr. Bird meets 
him here. 


I had hoped that the controversy around my sittings with Margery 
in January and February, 1925, might have been delayed until the 
appearance of my official report, which is now ready for the press. 
Since, however, both Professsor McDougall and Mr. Bird prefer to 
commence before the issue of that report, I am compelled to offer a 
few observations upon the case in advance, and then only so far as it 
is affected by the utterances of the two gentlemen above mentioned. 

I am glad that Professor McDougall has contributed the article 
entitled ** Further considerations on the ‘ Margery’ case ” to the issue 
of the Journal for June. It illustrates our different points of view 
far more forcibly than I would have cared to do myself under the 
circumstances. I shall not attempt to deal with the article in detail, 
contenting myself with observations concerning three only of Dr. 
McDougall’s statements. On page 304 he complains that it is “ pre- 
mature to throw aside the question of evidential nature of the phe- 
omena (as you have seemed inclined to do during the last few sittings,) 
and to proceed at once to the further question of the exact modus 
operandi and process of production of the ectoplasm, regardless of 
controls.” I did not agree then and do not agree now.’ It was part 
of a definite policy of action which secured just that evidence that was 
most important and I deal with it in full in the official report. 


*It must be plain to most readers that Mr. Dingwall is right here, and Dr. 
McDougall wrong. Why should one be obliged to determine whether a phenomenon 
is genuine or fraudulent, before considering the question of its exact modus operandi? 

here is a fundamental contradiction in this viewpoint; the same fundamental 
contradiction which I pointed out throughout Dr. McDougall’s strictures on the 
mediumship from the Boston Transcript—J. M. B. 
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Again on page 307 Professor McDougall speaks of the dim lumin- 
osities “to which I can attach no importance.” These phenomena 
were the most curious luminous phenomena that I have ever seen, read 
of or heard described. But they are of no importance to Professor 
McDougall to whom “ luminous paint ” is an all-sufficient explanation. 

Thirdly I must refer to the smell of rubber mentioned on page 308. 
It was only through the insistence of Dr. Worcester (to whom it had 
been confided) that this important observation was brought to my 
notice and then seven days after its occurrence. Now, nothing would 
have been easier than to have obtained independent verification of this 
smell by one or other of Professor McDougall’s colleagues. This 
elementary precaution was neglected and the whole incident made public 
about four months after its occurrence.” I shall not attempt to 
continue detailing my views regarding this article but will conclude 
by frankly expressing my surprise that Professor McDougall should 
have printed this letter to me of January 18th which was marked 
“Private” on the envelope and “ Private and confidential ” inside, 
and the contents of which were, on his own showing (see p. 302) not 
even to be disclosed to our own colleague, Dr. Worcester. 

Mr. Bird’s article deserves some consideration, although I am loth 
to deal with such commonplaces of science. I am doubtless to blame 
for having imparted my private impressions to anyone but my 
colleagues, and since one of them has now printed certain of my con- 
fidential remarks, silence on my part might be misunderstood. 

In all scientific work, then, of a delicate and highly controversial 
nature the experimenter may be said to have three points constantly 
in his mind, (a) his private impressions at any given moment; (b) his 
working hypothesis, and (c) his considered public pronouncements. 
If he be a true scientist he perhaps ought not to have any private 
impressions, but then we are all human and these impressions do arise. 
Now an .experimenter’s private impressions vary according to the 
progress of his work. At times he may feel strongly that a result 
justifies his opinion; at others he will obtain contrary impressions 
and his hope will fall. These impressions are fluctuating and unsteady, 
dependent entirely upon the result of the experiments and perhaps also 
upon supposititious future events. It is these impressions he communi- 

rates to his colleagues and friends, but he does not expect them to 


* Dr. Crandon has protested, in terms upon which I cannot hope to improve, 
against this ex post facto element in the McDougall revelations; but he could not 
have possessed sufficient imagination to have supposed that a critical allegation like 
this one had been concealed by Dr. McDougall from his own principal!—J. M. B. 

*T ought in fairness to add here that Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing has since 
written to me, deeply regretting that he thus abused my confidence —E. J. D 
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be published abroad as Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing and Professor Mc- 
Dougall have done.* 

The experimenter’s working hypothesis is the theory upon which he 
builds his work. It is derived largely from his personal impressions 
and like them is liable to change should the facts warrant it. 

The public pronouncements on the other hand are totally different. 
When Mr. Bird denies “ the privilege of saying one thing to day and 
its reverse-tomorrow,” he denies an elementary right, nay a duty of 
which all scientific men are constantly availing themselves.* Public 
pronouncements are serious statements of facts and conclusions based 
upon secure and apparently irrefutable evidence. They are to be dis- 
cussed and are open to all to support or to expose. The difference 
between the private impression and its public pronouncement lies in 
the fact that in the latter all those qualifying adjectives are employed 
which are omitted in private conversation and correspondence. If 
a scientific man has a private impression about any item in his work 
and communicates it to a colleague or friend, it will be accepted for 
what it is, but should that colleague or friend begin by asking such 
questions from his informer as to whether the latter reaily “ believes ” 
this or that, or whether he is prepared to say that he is “ convinced,” 
then all those qualifying adjectives will be employed which have to 
be introduced when matters of scrupulous accuracy are in dispute. 
The differences therefore are only apparent and not real, and would 
be readily understood in any other science. 

Regarding the “ Margery ” case and in reference to the above I 
must again try to make my position clear. I make no pretence of 
not having changed my mind more than once’ and readily accept the 


_*Mr. Dingwall here confuses two things. It is the right and necessity of every 
scientist to make statements in private which he withholds from public promulgation. 


It is not, never was, and never will be the mght oi any sec en OW Ke 'uLvee 
and public statements which contradict one another; and as I showed, this is what 
Mr. Dingwall did—J. M. B. 


_°* This leaves Mr. Dingwall and myself with no further ground of argument. 
The admission that he changed his mind between the time when he was talking 
ireely and privately to me and others in Boston, early in January, and the date of 
his published pronouncement on the case, is precisely the admission I have been 
trying to get out of him. If he had made that admission sooner, the very serious 
conflict between what he told me, Schrenck-Notzing, and various others, and what 
he finally published in his Journal, would have been explained. I concede him 
the right to change his mind as often as the circumstances seem to him to call 
lor such change. I do not concede him the right to tell me and Schrenck that he 
believes the mediumship genuine, and to tell the public that he does not know 
Whether to believe it genuine; and until his present admission of having changed 
his mind, this was what he was doing. Regardless of the perfectly commonplace 
distinction which he points out between impressions and hypotheses, public pro- 
houncements must agree in substance with what a man is known to have said 
privately. Mr. Dingwall now tells us that the reason his pronouncements did not 
do this was that he had changed his mind; and as a result he is now, for the 
first time, in a tenable position in this matter—J. M. B. 
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strictures made by my anonymous compatriot as quoted by Mr. Bird 
on page 312. I claim no infallibility such as others appear to possess, 
During the early part of the “ Margery” inquiry my private im- 
pressions were distinctly favorable to her claims. This is so well 
known that it is really superfluous on my part to mention it. My 
working hypothesis was based upon those impressions and I am still 
of the opinion that the results amply justified my procedure. Towards 
the middle of the investigation my impressions underwent a change 
and my method of inquiry was likewise remodelled in accordance with 
general principles. If it be suggested that my public pronouncement 
at Jordan Hall would have taken the form of my early impressions 
without due qualification, had it not been for the “ pressure ” put upon 
me by a certain individual, then all I can say it that this is not the 
case, and I would refer my readers to the forthcoming Report in which 
I have faithfully chronicled my changing mind and the reasons for 
those changes. My private impressions may differ, and indeed do 
differ as I receive fresh information concerning the “ Margery” 
mediumship. But if I am cross-examined by those who wish to force 
me to declare my private impressions in public, then I am bound to 
insert all those qualifying adjectives which are necessary and indis- 
pensable. It is only the momentary impressions which differ from the 
public pronouncement: the latter is the same as the general impression 
with the addition of the qualifications outlined above. My own in- 
pression to-day may be said to differ from that which I felt up till 
January 17, but if I had to make any public pronouncement on the 
‘ase in the form of a lecture to-day, it would still take almost precisely 
the same form as that given in Jordan Hall, Boston, on January 21. 


PREDICTIONS 
BY STANLEY DE BRATH 


Asstract: Richet’s criteria for a genuine supernormal premonition are cited; and 
two examples given which the author regards as meeting them—one a published case, 
another unpublished and from his own experience. Considerable philosophical dis- 
cussion then follows, of the questions raised by the occurrence of premonitions. Its 
connection with the spirit hypothesis, the modifications which it may demand in our 
ideas of time and space, and the problem of free-will versus fate, are among these. 


The most interesting, and perhaps the most far-reaching of all the 
many philosophical problems raised by psychical research, is that con- 
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nected with predictions, or premonitions as Professor Richet calls them, 
using that name to cover cases in which the warning or “ monition ” 
takes other forms than verbal prophecy. It is unfortunate that this 
word is also applied in current parlance to vague presentiments. 

A frequent objection is that if the many presentiments that are 
not fulfilled were set against the few that are fulfilled, the latter would 
not exceed the number that chance would account for. This objection ~ 
is fully disposed of by Prof. Richet’s four criteria of a genuine super- 
normal premonition: 

(a) The fact announced must be independent of the person to 
whom the monition has come; i. e., it must not be referable to antici- 
pated illness or auto-suggestion of any kind. 

(b) It must be such that it cannot be ascribed to chance nor to ~ 
sagacity. Correct forecasts of an election, for instance, do not imply 
supernormality. 

(c) It must have been written down or circumstantially narrated, 
prior to the event, to two or three persons at least. 

(d) It must be borne out by the event. These conditions rule out 
all such cases as that of a certain soldier called up in August, 1914. 
Under the not unnatural conviction that he would not return from 
France, he gave all his money to his best girl. He went through the 
battle of the Marne and the rest of the campaign without a scratch 
and returned in 1918 to find that she had married a ‘ conscientious 
objector’ and set up a little shop! This was not a premonition in 
the metapsychic sense. 

Richet gives in ch. vii of his Treatise a long list of predictions of 
various kinds. Dr. Osty also gives a number of verified predictions, 
most of them relating to quite commonplace events, but containing 
many details that could not be normally foreseen. I will supplement 
these by two, both of which fulfil Richet’s conditions. 

In Blackwoods Magazine for August, 1919, Colonel Percy Machell, 
C. M. G., Inspector-General of the Egyptain Coastguard Department, 
wrote that at Tokar in 1892, five years before the battle of the Atabara 
and six years before the battle of Omdurman, some of the prophecies 
of Sid Hassan el Merghani, an Arab sheik revered for his prophetic 
gift, were repeated to him in Egypt. Colonel Machell says: 

“ Fifteen years earlier the sheik had preached that evil days were 
in store for the Sudan . . . when those that stand by the Government 
will flee, and will be lucky if they escape with their lives . . . The 
flame of insurrection would not first appear in the Sudan, but the fire 
would be kindled in Egypt, after which the whole Sudan would rise, 
and the people would not be appeased until the land had been deluged 
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in blood and whole tribes had disappeared. The work of reconquesi 
would fall on the ‘Inghz’ . . . The final struggle for the supremacy 
in the Sudan would take place on the great plain of Kerreri to the 
north of Omdurman: and pointing to the desert outside Kassala, which 
was covered with large white stones, he said, ‘ After the battle the 
plain of el Kerreri will be strewn with human skulls as thickly as this 
is now covered with stones.’ ” 

All this was fulfilled to the letter; even the great fight of Sept. 2nd, 
1898, came off exactly where el Merghani had predicted, and a special 
correspondent described the plain as white with the jibbah-clad corpses. 

The second case deals with an experience of my own. In 1897 I] 
was employed as Technical Assistant to the Uganda Railway (Con- 
struction) Board at the British Foreign Office, and though the work 
was far advanced I had no thought of leaving it. But in December of 
that year, Miss B., a friend living with my wife and myself went ona 
visit to a lady whom I will call Kate, not a professional medium, who 
had this power, but rarely exercised it. She took my friend’s hand, 
shut her eyes, and said to Miss B.: 

** Now I see you going overseas ; now you are living in a large house, 
it looks like a barrack or institution of some kind, and it has two 
towers; now I see you driving in a country lane with a stout elderly 
lady with curls all over her head, in a curious vehicle like a large bath- 
chair drawn by a pony.” 

On Miss B’s return nothing more was thought of the matter which 
seemed quite wide of any probability. Shortly after, quite unexpected 
events took me to the Channel Islands, and I was offered a single-story 
house unsuitable for the purpose under discussion; but the owner, a 
man of property, offered to remodel the whole house and asked me 
to draw the plans or the alterations, which involved raising the building 
one story and building a new wing. I drew the plans for him in May, 
cutting out a low tower then existing. To my drawing he added two 
towers. The alterations were completed in September, 1898, and 
we went into residence. Some weeks later Miss. B. found herself driving 
with a lady, the wife of the owner, exactly as described, through the 
lanes in a vehicle as depicted. At the time the prediction was made 
none of the persons concerned was known to her or to me even by name. 

The prediction, till then forgotten, flashed into her mind. I sug- 
gested laying before her friend a photograph of the house along with 
several others, but giving no hint of the purpose. This was done, and 
Kate at once picked out the photograph, saying, “ Why! that is the 
house I * saw’ you in.” 


The point is that the house was not even designed at the time ol 
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the vision, I had no thought of going oversea, the people were quite 
unknown to both of us, the house was not built till six months later 
and the drive in the lanes was later still. 

Miss B. deceased in August, 1913, having been a most valued 
colleague in my educational work from 1898 to that date, and one 
whose loss greatly affected me. Some years after, when my military 
duties during the war were ended, I received, through a very passive 
automatist, frequent communications purporting to come from the 
deceased lady. Among other questions I put the following, and received 
the answers appended: 

Q. Can you explain how Kate could foresee in January the house 
not built till September? 

A. I cannot say how, but although you did not know it, those 
events were bound to follow the workings of the minds. It had nothing 
to do with Kate really. 

Q. Then whom had it to do with? 

A. You and me, with V 
Kate was only the medium. 





*s need, and his father and mother. 


Q. How was she impressed? 

A. She was clairvoyant, and the link came through me as being 
closely connected with you. 

Q. That agrees with Osty’s conclusions, but what is so difficult 
to get at is: how could the fact of your connection with me bring the 
future into vision? ‘ Clairvoyance’ is only a word expressing a fact. 

A. I am not able to say more than Our Lord said, “ Ye are all 
members one of another,” and as colleagues, of course my personality 
showed signs of your future and mine. 

The automatist had certainly not read Osty’s book, the English 
translation not having appeared; and I, as certainly, did not connect 
the prediction with Osty’s theory. My own state of mind was rather 
a hope that I might get some new light on the nature of Time. This, 
it will be noticed, was not alluded to in the answers, and whatever the 
source of the communication, the facts remain. 

Those who accept prophecy of this kind as a fact are disposed to 
raise the ancient controversy as to fate versus free-will, an endless and 
fruitless dispute which seems to me settled, as far as it can be settled, 
by the inference that we act by choices conditioned by heredity, en- 
vironment, education and by a variety of causes of which we are 


unconscious. Others again endeavar, to account for such happenings 


by changing our concepts of time and space. Such change in funda- 


mental concepts seems almost as incomprehensible as the Fourth 
Dimension and Einstein’s time-space, till we reflect that time and space 
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have no existence in themselves, but are only our concepts relative to 
ordinary matter. Time has been called the “ independent variable,” 
using the language of the differential calculus,—the one mode over 
which we have no control. Horae pereunt et imputantur. 

But both time and space are strictly correlated to our ordinary 
matter. Space is the distance between masses, whether the walls of a 
room or the fixed stars. We are cognizant of its measurement in three 
rectangular directions only. 


Time is a rate of change. It is consequently connected with the 
movement of masses, whether of the planets or of a pendulum. A pen- 
dulum one meter long beats seconds on our earth under the law 


l ° ‘ : 
T=3.1416 VY as where | is the length and g is the acceleration due 
‘to gravity. That is, the time it indicates is inversely proportional to 
the mass of the earth. However we define time, we cannot get away from 
its dependence on matter. 


Now if there be an ethereal or some similar condition of matter and 
beings correlated thereto, (Prof. Richet’s “ unseen intelligent forces ”), 
their notion of time would necessarily and mathematically be different 
from that in our material world: g and perhaps | also, would have a 
quite different meaning. The same would be true of space. 

It has been demonstrated that there is in the human constitution at 
least one supernormal faculty that is independent of time, of space and 
of the sensorial faculties. Dr. Osty has shown that anyone can satisfy 
himself of this by submitting his own personality to analysis by 
two or three good sensitives, asking that no suppressions whatever 
should be made. It is curious that few seem to care to do this; perhaps 
they don’t fancy a private rehearsal of the Day of Judgment! 

Dr. Geley, late director of the Paris Institute, said at the Warsaw 
Congress that he considers survival probable on purely scientific 
grounds in the light of the facts. He finds very strong indirect proof 
in the existence of faculties that outrange the sensorial and cerebral 
faculties of the individual. In his opinion, “ the metapsychic facts 
show that what is essential in the human being does not depend on the 
organism, and should therefore both pre-exist and survive it.” Ethical 
capacities, genius, and memory—all indeed that is essential in humanity 
as an ultra-physical principle—do not depend on organic function. 

Let us make the novel and startling hypothesis that the human soul 
actually exists and is something more than “ the sum of the functions 
of organic life!” Let us imagine for the moment that what religion 
has always taught may possibly be true! Flammarion has long since 
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published his deductions from the supernormal facts. He wrote 
(L’Inconnu et les Problémes Psychiques, p. 581) : 

1. The soul exists as a real being, independently of the body. 

2. It is endowed with faculties as yet unknown to science. 

3. It can act and perceive at a distance without the mediation of 
the senses. 

4. The future is prepared in advance, determined by the causes 
that will bring it into realization. The soul can sometimes perceive 
this. 

Physical science has succeeded in breaking up certain chemical 
atoms into a positive electrical nucleus with much lighter negative 
electrons in very rapid motion, the number and arrangement of which 
apparently determine the chemical nature of the atoms so formed. As 
soon, however, as they are formed they are a separate category in 
Nature and are the basis of the relativity in which we live and from 
which nearly all our language, except the expression of emotion and 
ethics, is derived. In normal physics, matter and energy are in strong 
contrast; in the higher physics they would seem to be one and the 
same; and then Einstein comes in and tells us things that make the non- 
mathematical man dizzy—that there is really and finally no matter and 
perhaps no ether, but only motion; and we ask, motion of what? 

At the same time metapsychic science reveals an invisible ectoplasm 
that can carry mechanical and vital power, is seemingly plastic to will 
or idea (ideo-plastic), and can assume the appearance to sight and 
touch of normal flesh and bone. (From the Unconscious to the Con- 
scious, p. 58.) 

All this is very confusing. It upsets all our ideas of finality which 
were so comfortably settled by materialism, giving us the blessing of 
personal annihilation, reducing morality to purely human conventions, 
and declaring that there is no law but the struggle for existence. 
If the new monism is true, as it probably is, one thing only is clear— 
there are two relativities, one of the body and one of the soul. And 
if we remember that this does not mean a dualism in nature, but only 
two sets of faculties in ourselves, one correlated to the substance of the 
body and another to that of the soul, there is no particular confusion 
and no upset of ideas; there is only new knowledge which does not 
nullify the old. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


A literary duel between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Arthur 
Keith, the well-known anthropologist, has been intriguing the readers 
of the London Morning Post during the past week. At the invitation 
of the Editor, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle opened the debate on the 15th 
of June, by asking what is the source of the antagonism with which 
Spiritualist statements are met, and giving a general outline of the 
philosophy of the subject. His strong point is that Spiritualism is 
a reasonable religion which bridges over many gaps found in the 
various phases of orthodox Christianity. Sir Conan frankly admits 
that the beliefs of the Spiritualists are repugnant to very many people, 
but cannot understand why. He says: 

“ There is no gainsaying that our belief excites the greatest possible 
repugnance in many minds. One would really suppose that our message 
was something blasphemous and obscene which was put forward by 
unprincipled teachers with some ulterior and selfish motive. It is met 
by the most wild denials, the most grotesque explanations, the most 
desperate and occasionally unprincipled efforts to discredit everyone 
concerned. Why this furious antagonism which unites for once the 
most inveterate enemies, the believer in ritual, the Protestant sectarian, 
and the rational agnostic? Have we brought ill news to the world? 
When we carry our point and it is universally accepted will the world 
be the worse for it? Surely it is evident that this will not be so.” 

He thinks this state of affairs is due to misunderstanding, and the 
unhappy name by which they are branded. Sir Conan detests the 
words Spiritualism and Spiritualist and prefers Angelism and Angelist. 
But surely the latter term would be just as ridiculed among the 
unbelievers. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle frankly admits there have been “ offensive 
frauds ” in mediumship and states that he does not believe in or en- 
courage fortune-telling. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s first reply to Sir Conan’s opening article is to 
state that he would become a convert to Spiritualism if he were certain 
that the statements made on its behalf were true. He denies that the 
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phenomena have been scientifically proved, and anticipates criticism 
by stating that although he had never been to a sitting, he is qualified 
to play the part of judge: 

‘** Let me now meet another objection which may be lodged against 

the rdle in which I now appear. The fact that I have never taken 
part in a spiritualistic séance may be thought to rule me out of court 
straight away. What is there in a room or laboratory in which spirit- 
ualists carry on their investigations that is not in the room or labora- 
tory in which ordinary students of the human body conduct their 
inquiries? In either case the room used is enclosed by built walls, laid 
floor and plastered ceiling; the same air and electrical conditions pre- 
vail in both; the same kind of living beings occupy the experimental 
chair; the inquirers are provided with a corresponding equipment of 
brain. ‘There is no method of investigation used by spiritualists that 
we have left untried. We are all provided with the same kind of eyes, 
ears, and fingers; we ordinary students of the human body come by new 
knowledge by the same means as are accessible to spiritualists; they 
have no means which are not accessible to us. It is true they prefer to 
carry out their investigations in darkness while we prefer the full light 
of day. There is but one order of Nature; that order holds, or should 
hold, for the spiritualist’s laboratory just as it does for ours. Thus, 
if my personal experience is drawn from a physiological laboratory it 
is as valid for critical purposes as if it had been drawn from that of 
the spiritualist.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, in the extract I have quoted, supplies the answer 
to his challenge as to whether “ his personal experience is . . . as valid 
for critical purposes” as that of an investigator experienced in 

psychic matters. He says “ they (the investigators) prefer to carry 
out their investigations in the dark.” I am perfectly certain that every 
psychic experimenter or Spiritualist would prefer to carry out his 
investigations in brilliant sunlight if he obtained the same results 
thereby. As Sir Arthur Keith does not pretend to know anything 
about psychic matters, it is not likely that he has ever heard of Pro- 
fessor Chr. Winther, of Copenhagen, who has had about 150 séances 
with the Danish medium, Anna Rasmussen, and has had the most 
extraordinary phenomena (including the lowering of the temperature), 
in the full light. I do not suppose Sir Arthur has ever heard of Frau 
Silbert, of Graz, Austria, whose phenomena (frequently witnessed by 
myself) often occur in white light—and I could name other mediums 
who do not require darkness for the production of their phenomena. 
Mental mediums are included in this category. On the whole, Sir 
Arthur Keith’s first reply was weak. 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s rejoinder to Sir Arthur Keith’s question 
of proofs is to cite the work of Professor Richet, Baron v. Schrenck- 
Notzing, Dr. Geley, and other investigators; and the less recent ex- 
periments of Lombroso, Crookes, and Zoellner. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Sir Conan has drawn on the scientific side 
of the subject for his proofs of the spirit hypothesis: 

* We have the research of Professor Richet with Eva in 1905, when 
the great scientist first coined the name ‘ ectoplasm.’? Then came the 
long investigation with the same medium by Madame Bisson and Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing, extending over five’ years and recorded in ‘ Les 
Phénoménes dits de Materialisation,” with two hundred photographs 
of ectoplasmic formations. Afterwards Geley confirmed the experi- 
ments with similar photographs, and Crawford in Belfast obtained 
analogous results. Finally, with another medium, Willy Schneider, 
Dr. Schrenck-Notzing demonstrated the substance to no less than 100 
picked observers, not one of whom was able to deny the evidence of his 
own senses. Among those who signed an affirmative statement were 
Professors or ex-Professors of Jena, Giessen, Heidelburg, Munich, 
Tubingen, Upsala, Freiburg, and Basle, together with a number of 
famous physicians, neurologists, and savants, all agnostic or hostile 
before the demonstration.” 

In concluding his second article Sir Conan winds up with the per- 
tinent question: “Is it in accordance with the strict traditions of 
Science for any man, however eminent, who has not experimented, to 
speak lightly of these results? 

Sir Arthur Keith replies to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s argument 
about science that an experiment has no scientific value unless it can 
be repeated ad libitum by any man at any time at any place. Sir 
Sir Arthur Keith does not tell us if he can produce natural phenomena 
such as rainbows, cloudbursts, meteors, seismic upheavals, etc., at will. 
But I suppose he believes in them and agrees that they occur only when 
the conditions are suitable for their production, and that they cannot 
be produced to order. In this respect they are like psychic phenomena: 

“When I say Nelson’s monument stands in Trafalgar Square I 
have made a scientific statement; any man from any place and at any 
hour of the day can verify what I have ‘said. When I say an apple 
thrown up will come down again, I have stated a scientific truth which 
can be verified anywhere at any time. That is the only unchangeable 
rule that regulates gladiators battling for truth. I am to observe it, 
and I know my antagonist will do the same. Why should scientific men 
place such shackles on their mental wrists? It is because men have 
found, after a long and bitter experience, one which stretches back to 
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the very beginnings of history, that there is no other way of building 
up a dependable system of knowledge. The human brain has proved 
to be the most unreliable of instruments; it will cheat and deceive us 
every time however close a watch we keep on it. There is only one way 
of keeping it right; what it sees and what it infers have to be checked 
over and over again; we cannot be certain that a thing is true until 
it can be verified by any man at any time.” 

Sir Arthur Keith says that Nelson’s monument can be seen at any 
hour by any man. But suppose some accident destroyed it. Would 
the man of the next century believe it had ever existed? He would 
be quite right—according to Sir Arthur—in denying the fact that the 
monument had ever existed, because pictures and photographs can be 
made to lie, and as to the tales of people who stated they had seen it: 
“the human brain has proved to be the most unreliable of instruments,” 
etc., ete. It is possible that an earthquake may never occur again. 
If this unlikely condition of things should come to pass, is the scientist 
of the future to deny that earthquakes have never happened? Should 
he be of Sir Arthur Keith’s way of thinking, he will be justified in his 
disbelief because “ we cannot be certain that a thing is true until it 
can be verified by any man at any time.” Sir Arthur says that all our 
phenomena are illusions: 

“It is just because spiritualists have not realized the gullibility of 
the human brain—its susceptibility to illusion, its subserviency to 
dominant assertion, that they make no real progress, but go round in 
a circle. In medicine we are only too familiar with the credulity of 
trained intellects . . . It seems to me that one who is to follow the 
light of reason has no alternative as regards the opinion he must form 
of Spiritualism. It is founded on bad science—on methods which lead 
business firm to bankruptcy. Its foundations as depicted by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, trance-talking, automatic writing, bodiless voices, 
table-turning, planchette spinning, ectoplasmic manifestations are not 
verities; they are illusions.” 

It is somewhat difficult to reply to Sir Arthur Keith’s curious 
method of reasoning, which is attacked by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
as being based upon “a fallacious method of laying down laws in 
advance for an entirely new extension of human knowledge, instead of 
carefully collecting and studying the facts first, and then gradually 
deducing the laws.” Sir Conan again appeals to science to convince 
his opponents and cites the experiments of Professor Charles Richet, 
Dr. Geley and the Count de Gramont with the medium Kluski, of 
* gloves ” of materialized “ spirit ” hands are so 
convincing and have led to such a great amount of discussion. He 
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mentions also the case of Admiral Wilfred Henderson, who went, as 
an unknown sitter, to the Misses Dunsmore, through whom he conversed 
with his father on intimate family matters im the Italian language. 
No wonder Sir Arthur Keith’s replies are weak! Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle concludes his long and convincing argument in favor of psychic 
phenomena with the following: 

* Sir Arthur talks of our views being built up ‘ on a slender basis.’ 
I think that even those facts which I have cited form a very solid 
basis, and yet they are but stray cases taken from an enormous store- 
house. This ectoplasm which Sir Arthur denies, I have held in my hand 
in a good light, and I am as much amazed at his denial as he would 
be if I denied some elementary fact in his own science. It has been 
seen, handled, photographed, chemically analysed, microscopically 
examined, moulds taken from it, and a cinematograph picture made of 
it. I do not know what further proofs Sir Arthur wants, but nothing 
can ever be proof to those who do not trouble to examine, but dismiss 
a thing as impossible because it will not fit in with a priori notions. 
It was thus that the Cardinals judged Galileo, and science has laughed 
at them ever since, but now science has committed exactly the same 
error with the same arrogance when faced with a proposition which 
was outside its own beaten track. It should have taken warning by 
the story of mesmerism 





another manifestation which cannot always 
be produced to order. This was violently denied by science for two 
generations, and yet under the face-saving name of hypnotism it is 
now universally accepted. Possibly before long our knowledge will 
also be universal, and the denials be directed to some other fact which 
has swung up into human ken from behind that horizon which shrouds 
the infinite possibilities of the universe.” 

For his last article, Sir Arthur Keith might have summed up Sir 
Conan Doyle’s evidence for extra-normal phenomena, and by skilful 
handling of his own facts, might have presented a case that typified 
the attitude of the materialist towards psychical research. But Sir 
Arthur does nothing of the sort: he merely scoffs at the whole business 
and tells us that “if we believe in spirits to-day we shall be hanging 
witches to-morrow.” Could any “ argument” be more ridiculous? 
Does Sir Arthur Keith honestly believe that humanity has made no 
progress during three hundred years? Or is he pulling our leg? He 
tells us that when “ the scientist comes in at the door, spirits go out 
at the window.” But it is the scientist—and the eminent scientist at 
that—who has made modern psychical research what it is; it is he who 
has converted the Spiritualistic parlor into the psychic laboratory, 
and has presented his proofs in the same orthodox fashion that he 
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presented his proofs concerning chemistry, astronomy or physics. And 
I am sure the Spiritualists will agree that they are indebted to the 
scientific investigator for very many of their adherents who have been 
attracted in the first place by the conclusive proofs of supernormal 
phenomena demonstrated by the scientific man. 
Sir Arthur Keith made a special journey in order to see the Kluski 
casts. His report is illuminating, but not enlightening. He says: 
“T have just returned from examining the two paraffin-wax gloves 
preserved in the Psychic book shop in Victoria street, S. W. It will be 
remembered that these gloves dropped on Professor Richet’s table from 
a spirit hand as it dematerialised. Both gloves—or to speak more 
truly—both wax molds, are of a left-hand, and both are from the 
same hand, that of a ‘ spirit,’ which in life took gloves about No. six 
in size. A few melted paraffin candles would supply the material 
needed for their manufacture. The wax molds have been filled with 
ordinary plaster of Paris. On the back of the wrist and hand of this 
plaster-wax preparation can be seen the impress of real skin, which is 
deeply wrinkled and furrowed, and studded with hair follicles, showing 
that the spirit was probably sixty years of age or older. The impress 
of the finger-tips shows that the nails were thick—as is usual in aged 
people—but were quite respectably manicured. I had hoped to find 
the impresses of the finger pulps, but apparently the spirit had taken 
the precaution to smear his digits with some greasy substance, which, 
while favoring the withdrawal of the hand from the mold, has cheated 
us of an opportuity of studying the finger-prints of spirits. If such 
gloves were to be found in our laboratories we should look round for 
a person with a left hand which matches these ‘ gloves.’ This does not 
seem to have occurred to Professor Richet. I leave it to the readers 
of the Morning Post to decide which explanation they will accept. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle declares. that these ‘ gloves’ fell from a de- 
materialized spirit hand. I say that they fell from a hand with thick, 
real fleshy wrists under circumstances at present undisclosed.” 
“Under circumstances at present undisclosed!” Why doesn’t 
Sir Arthur read the literature of the subject? The “ circumstances ” 
have been “ disclosed ” with the extraordinary detail and accuracy by 
Dr. Geley and other investigators. If Sir Arthur Keith had studied 
the reports of the séances at which some of these wax gloves were 
produced, he could not possibly have written the extract I have quoted. 
The debate, like the public debate between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Joseph McCabe in 1920, shows merely that one of the pro- 
tagonists is entirely unacquainted with his subject! Though we may 
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criticize his deduction based on a lack of knowledge, we cannot but 
admire his temerity in entering the public arena. 

The public-spirited and progressive policy of the Morning Post 
in opening its columns for the purpose of the debate is to be very 
highly commended, and it is to be hoped that other great London 
dailies will follow the good example. I sincerely hope the reader will 
get the six numbers of the paper in which the debate appears (June 
15th-20th) and study the articles for himself. In a column editorial 
in the issue of the 20th the writer says: “ The verdict of the public 
to whom the controversy has been of immense interest, will, we imagine, 
be ‘ Not Proven’ and judgment will be entered for Sir Arthur Keith ” 
a statement with which I absolutely and entirely disagree. 





* * * * * 


A most interesting and inspiring address was recently given by 
Sir Oliver Lodge at St. Benet’s Church, Mile End, London, E. His 
“sermon” was “ Miracles and Prayer.” Sir Oliver contended that 
there is a spiritual world, and that possibly there may be room for 
existence outside space altogether. ‘ We don’t know what space is: we 
know very little beyond what we learn on the surface of this world. If 
we find good evidence of a spiritual world, let us accept it. I only 
say I know it exists. It is not forced on us unless we are willing to 
receive it. Prayer is a willingness to receive help; to be ourselves in 
the position of a suppliant. The existence of a spiritual world is the 
preamble of all religion.” 

Sir Oliver in his sermon—which was received with extraordinary 
interest—recounted the fable of the two frogs: 

“Two frogs fell into a bowl of cream. The sides were slippery, 
and they could not get out. One gave it up as hopeless, sank to the 
bottom, and was drowned. The other said, ‘No matter, I will swim 
as long as I can keep on.” So he swam into the cream until the stuff 
solidified, and he was safe and sound on a pat of butter of his own 
making.” 

“The laws of which the frog knew nothing were apparent. We 
are all in the same predicament. Go on working in faith, and some- 
thing may happen to us. Miracles can certainly happen to animals. 
Have you ever seen a cat mew to have a door opened? It cannot open 
it itself, but it knows you can. It has faith.” 





+ + - + + 

One of my Austrian correspondents sends me an account of a test 
he made with a local private medium which is decidedly amusing, and 
I am sure Houdini will join in the laugh against himself. The medium 
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is a woman of the peasant class, who knows nothing of the literature 
of the subject, and certainly has never heard of “ Margery” or 
Houdini. We will call her Frau B and she lives in a small town 
in Austria. She is a psychometrist, and makes “ soul diagnoses.” 
My friend first showed her a picture of “ Margery” cut from 
an American newspaper he had had sent him. He asked the medium to 
describe her life and character. Frau B replied: “ This lady’s 
‘astral body’ (the soul) is white; it means that she is of good charac- 
ter, and probably has qualities of a great and genuine medium.” My 
friend then showed Frau B the photograph of Houdini which 
appears on page 13 of the famous pink pamphlet. Directly Frau 
B—— saw his photograph she exclaimed: “Oh! this man is quite 
black, and I see standing on each side of him a demon holding his 
hand.” Come, come, Houdini, it is time you changed your assistants! 











* * * * * 


The Exhibition of objects of Psychic Interest which was held in 
London on May 20th and 21st last, was such an outstanding success 
that it has been found necessary to re-stage it. It has been opened 
for a further period of two or three weeks, and the suggestion has 
been made that it should be sent to New York. 


* * * * * 


During my recent visit to Vienna I had a ’phone message from 
Rafael Schermann, the well-known clairvoyant-graphologist-psycho- 
metrist, who invited me to call upon him. I found him far from well, 
as he was suffering from a bad throat and could hardly speak. He 
was intensely interested in the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research. He informed me that he intended visiting London, and 
asked me if I would arrange some lectures for him to give there. My 
readers will recollect Schermann’s work, and an important book on his 
mediumship, by Dr. Oskar Fischer, of Prague, has recently been 
published. 

* * + + * 


New mediums are of such rare occurrence that it is decidedly 
refreshing to be able to report the advent of a new one with physical 
powers. The medium is a lady with whom Major Peters, Chairman of 
the Council of the London Spiritualist Alliance, got in touch at the 
Psychic Exhibition. Major Peters introduced me to her and she has 
agreed to place her services at the disposal of the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research as soon as our housing trouble is disposed of 
and we are able to function. During an interesting two hours’ con- 
versation with this lady, I was able to ascertain that she has had 
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spontaneous phenomena which in some respects are similar to those 
experienced by Miss Stella C. She has a horror—ike Stella—of ex- 
hibiting her powers to the public gaze, but is willing (even anxious) 
to be investigated by an authoritative scientific body. 


* * * * * 


In the current (June) number of the Theosophical Review is an 
article of particular interest to Americans dealing as it does with the 
Abrams Rays. The article, by Robert H. Spurrier, is entitled The 
Electronic Reactions of Abrams and the Horder Committee Report. 
Miss Mary Bligh Bond continues her Things I Have Seen in the same 
issue, which is published by the Theosophical Society. 

* 





* * * * 












M. René Sudre sends me his latest addition to the Bibliotheque 
Internationale de Science Psychique, of which he is Editor. The book, 
(published by Payot, of Paris, at 25 frs.), is a translation of Baron 
von Schrenck-Notzing’s well-known work, and is entitled Les Phé- 
monénes Physiques de la Médiumnité. It deals with the phenomena of 
Stanislawa Tomezyk, Stanislawa P., Willy Schneider, Frau Silbert, 
Einar Neilson, Eva C., etc. Professor Charles Richet, in a Preface 
reminds the reader that it is Baron von Schrenck who is responsible 
for the interest in psychical research in Germany. He states that 
while in England, America, France and Italy, psychic subjects were 
hotly debated, “ En Allemagne ©’ était le silence.” The book has 
been translated by E. Longaud, and has 64 illustrations. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OPEN LETTER ON THE “MARGERY CASE” 


To tHE Epiror oF THE JouRNAL, A. S. P. R.: 





A review of the literature and controversy waging at present over 
the “ Margery” prenomena, prompts the inditing of this letter. 
Three major deductions seem to me pertinent. 

1. The “ Walter ” entity as presented is one of the most interest- 
ing characterizations in literature. 

2. The manifestations are so protean as (if genuine)to constitute 
Margery as the greatest living medium. 


3. The committee which started to investigate and from which 
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the public had a justifiable expectation of definitive conclusions has 
signally failed to establish either validity or fraud. 

4. Dr. Crandon as a man of scientific training and a seeker after 
truth should leave no stone unturned in an effort to prove or disprove 
the supernormal character of these manifestations. 

Categorically I would list the following faults in relation to the 
committee which functioned. 

1. Failure to sit as a committee of the whole. 

2. Failure to insist on the evolution of séance “ rapport ” to the 
ultimate exclusion of other than the committee and its selected guests, 
or failing to secure this, adequate control of both Margery and Dr. 
Crandon. The “ Walter ” entity with the ability presented by it, could 
doubtless evolve to such conditions where results might be gained with 
the committee only present. 

3. Failure to have indited a literal transcript of every move and 
word of the séance kinetics. 

4. Omission of finger prints and other methods of precision in 
relation to objects used in telekinesis. 

5. Complete physico-anatomical examination of the medium. 

6. Omission of insistence on examination of the Houdini cabinet 
and a proper control of Houdini himself. 

There are other omissions and lapses in the committee management, 
and on the whole the critic had a right to expect from men of scientific 
and philosophic training a far better showing. 

The validity of manifestations of such import as these cannot be 
demonstrated on a basis of satisfaction to you or to me, but must 
satisfy the jury of the world—skeptic, critic, scoffer, intellectual, 
scientist, layman, and mass.—Eric R. Twacutrman. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN INTERESTING OLD BOOK 
To tHe Epiror oF THE JouRNAL, A. S. P. R. 

Some time ago, I happened to pick up an old book, apparently very 
little known, but of intense interest from certain points-of-view to 
psychical researchers. It is entitled “ Spirit Manifestations,” by Adin 
Ballou, and was published in 1852. The amount of knowledge, insight 
and practical common-sense found in this old book is simply amazing,— 
especially when we consider that it must have been written within five 
years from the origin of modern spiritualism! I believe that a few 
quotations from this book would be of interest to your readers. 

The author points out, in the first place, that we do not have souls 


but are souls (on the spiritualistic theory). ‘“ All human spirits, , 
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departed and wndeparted, are essentially of the same nature” (p. 12). 
** Are we not all spirits? ” (p. 169). He acknowledges very frankly the 
occasional low and lying character of the alleged communications re- 
ceived. “I also believe that low and very imperfect spirits sometimes 
manifest themselves.” (p. 11). He saw very clearly that there is fre- 
quently an apparent mixture of genuine communications with the influ- 
ences of the medium. “I have taken the position that phenomena caused 
by souls in the body sometimes intermix with those caused by departed 
souls, and that thus the lower is liable to be mistaken for the higher” (p. 
84). “Media of recent development ... are very imperfect, for the time 
being, or are in an impassive, feverish state, and greatly influenced by 
positive minds near them.” (p. 110). He is likewise very sound in 
his advice as to what we should believe or accept as coming from the 
‘spirit world.’ ‘ My earnest counsel to all our friends is: Never feel 
obliged to believe or obey anything purporting to come from departed 
spirits, which you would regard as essentially false, unreasonable, 
wicked, or improper, had it come from mortal men.” (p. 171). Our 
author answers very rationally, the old question: “ If these phenomena 
are genuine, why do they not come to me?” (pp. 75-77). He also 
answers the old objection, often raised, as to “ God permitting ” these 
phenomena. (pp. 69-70). He answers very logically the objection 
(evidentially advanced at that early date!) that “ spiritualism causes 
insanity,” by saying: ‘“ They do, when grossly abused; so does love 
between the sexes. So does gold-seeking and property-getting. So does 
intellectual study. So does religion.” (p. 89). His “ Directions ” 
(pp. 101-3) for forming circles, and how to act when there, are very 
sound and sensible. He points out very rightly that mediums differ 
from other human beings chiefly in the fact that they are peculiarly 
constituted—not spiritually but vitally. ‘“ That essential something 
which constitutes them Spirit Media is probably a mere physical cause, 
or a concurrence of such causes.” (p. 77). This “ something ” the 
author calls “ Spiricity.” (p. 13). 

The author has some very sensible things to say, also, about the 
type of ‘ communications ’ received, the objections often raised to them, 
and the various ‘ difficulties’ involved. Thus: “ Amidst the mass of 
trash, certain traces of an Intelligence that is not human are tolerably 
clear.” (p. 149). “Is not all Nature full of such wndignified demon- 
strations? Look at man’s generation, birth, nutrition, excrementation, 
medication, and dissolution! ” (p. 79). But he adds: “I have received 
many excellent communications from these invisible friends, and 
scarcely a single one of a light, frivolous, or low character.” (p. 50). 
And he concludes very rationally by saying: “If all these phenomena 
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are merely the fantastic play of imagination, and not true spiritual 
manifestations, they are still interesting facts in the constitution of 
man.” (p. 250). 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage in the book, however, from 
our point of view, is the one in which the author speaks of the apparent 
‘difficulties of communication.’ It will be remembered that both D>. 
Hodgson and Dr. Hyslop dwelt at length upon this question, in their 
various Reports,—contenting that the alleged ‘ communicator,’ at the 
time of communicating, is probably in a semi dream-like condition, 
approaching trance or delirium, etc. Dr. Hodgson, on one occasion, as 
we remember, compared the probable difficulty of communication with 
that experienced by two drunken men, trying to converse through a 
third; or two men, speaking different languages, trying to make one 
another understand what they meant. Compare, in this connection, 
the following passage (p. 67): 

“What passes through such Media must be greatly liable to the’ 
influence of wndeparted spirits. Their own prejudices, wills, imagina- 
tion, low ideas, perverse sentiments, and peculiar absurdities of interior 
conception, must bias and characterize the communications which any 
spirit should attempt to make through them. Mesmeric and psycho- 
logica) influences, from controlling minds near them, would be likely to 
have the same effect. Hence the communications, even of a decent and ' 
well-meaning departed spirit, might come out in a very awkward trans- 
lation—something quite unlike what was intended. It would be like the 
message of a Frenchman to an Englishman, rendered through an 
ignorant Dutchman, who had only a smattering of French and English. 
The Englishman might be puzzled to make anything decent of it. In 
such cases we can never be sure that the communication received is 
precisely the one intended. This may explain some apparent ab- / 
surdities and contradictions, otherwise unaccountable.” 

I think these passages really quite extraordinary, considering when 
they were written. Evidently Mr. Ballou was a natural “ psychical 
researcher,’’—as much ahead of his times as was Glanvil, the author of 
the famous “ Saducismus Triumphatus,” published in 1682. At all 
events, I believe that our members would be glad to have their attention 
called to this old book, and to the views of its author, as it has been too 


much overlooked in the past.—Hrrewarp CarRrINcTON. 
New York. 











CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to tl 
period’cals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


Students of telepathy will find an interesting discussion of experimental 
telepathy in the first number of the 1925 “ Revue Metapsychique” by Dr. 
Osty, director of the /nstitute Metapsychique International. A briet (7 page) 
history of the subject is given, bringing it down to the time of writing and 
giving a review of the literature which will be very useful to those unfamiliar 
with the subject. Results from experimental telepathy are contrasted with 
those from spontaneous telepathy, and it is pointed out how much more 
complex the messages and how common the occurrence on the spontaneous 
side. Criticism favorable and unfavorable of the methods used in experi- 
mental telepathy are made and suggestions given as to the proper choice of 
subjects for experimentation. 

Telepathy at close range and at a distance “Diapsychie” and “Telepsychie” 
respectively are discussed separately and compared as to best methods and 
conditions for each. The author closes this 24 page article with an attempted 
explanation of experimental telepathy in terms of psychology and psycho- 
physiology. 

In the same number Prof. Charles Richet briefly reports on three cases 
of automatic dance. All were women, and the motions and contortions in 
each case took on the character of the Indian dancer. The actions seemed 
to be involuntary and at least partially unconscious. Prof. Richet says it 
would be entirely absurd to suppose the interaction of a foreign personality 
here, but rather attributes the behavior to unconscious impulsion resulting 
from vague reminiscences of oriental mysticism. 

A very lively debate on the subject of telepathy was started by a report 
of one of the experiments with Prof. Gilbert Murray, in the London Times 
of Dec. 13, 1924. A very interesting digest of the running fight which lasted 
through the month was given by M. Pascal Forthuny in this late issue of the 
Revue. One of the experiments which started the argument is as follows 
briefly: Prof. G. M. is in one room while Lord Balfour, in another, says 
to the others in the room in low voice: “I am thinking of Robt. Walpole 
speaking in Latin to King George.” When brought in Prof. G. M. said: 
“It is a matter of the 18th century.” Lord B. nodded. “ Dr. Johnson speak- 
ing to George III in the Royal Library, but I am sure that he speaks Latin, 
something, however, which he could not do. I do not think this is all fact. 
Now I approach the truth: 18th century, someone speaking Latin to a king.” 
Lord B. was quoted as saying this could not be a case of hyperesthesia, not 
merely an increased sharpness of sense, Sir Oliver Lodge agreeing. Lord B. 
insists that it is a problem beyond the realm of physics and physiology. 

On the 16th Mr. j. S. Haldane of Oxford supplied an amazingly simple 
explanation attributing the apparent thought transmission to hypersensitiveness 
to sound waves, and calling attention to the fact that the words had to be 
pronounced aloud or the message was not received. He included the locating 
of springs by dowsing in the same category, as being due to delicate waves of 
sound from running water. 

476 
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Dr. A. Wohlgemuth wondered, a bit sarcastically, at the S. P. R. with their 
“parlor experiments,” proving telepathy while expert psychologists do not 
find it in their laboratories. 

Sir Oliver Lodge (Times 18th) pointed out that as has been established 
many times, the phenomena can occur when no word has been pronounced 
and if Mr. Haldane should read Mrs. Sidgwick’s report he would find that 
the possibility of hyperesthesia is successfully ruled out. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote in response to Haldane: “Can the sound 
of the pencil to the hypersensitive ear indicate the shape of the drawing?” 

Others took part, offering various views, more or less reasonable, some in 
defense of and some against the reality of telepathy. 

Mr. J. A. Hadfield, psychologist of the University of London (Times 
12-22-24) concluded that it was a case of hyperacuity of hearing on the part 
of Prof. G. M., stating that he personally was present at certain experiments 
and that Prof. G. M.’s objection to the noise, his being on the same floor 
even though in a different room, his state of strain, etc., all pointed to an 
operation of hyperesthesia. 

Sir Wm. Barrett the next day referred to his experiments of 1876 in 
which sometimes the subject and operator were in chambers a quarter of 
a mile apart. He stated that telepathy can not be explained by any ordinary 
method of perception, by coincidence, nor by any actually known faculty. 

On Dec. 31, the fight stopped for lack of combatants. 

M. Forthuny has obtained statements of attitude toward psychic phe- 
nomena from different men on the continent who have been working in the 
field. These are given in the January-February, 1925 number of “Revue 
Metapsychique.” That of Dr. Geley may well he reproduced here as a final 
summary to his work and thought on the subject. 

“The psychic phenomena are authentic, ectoplasm and clairvoyance are 
demonstrated facts, their cause is not scientifically demonstrated, the most 
rational hypothesis studied is that the facts of ectoplasm and clairvoyance are 
functions of the subconscious psychism of the medium. The spirit hypothesis 
is not antiscientific but is not indispensable. ‘This question ought to be 
entirely reserved. It is really not susceptible of fruitful discussion at present.” 

J. B. Rate. 


In response to the imputation that some of the visages obtained as 
“extras” on the 11th of November photographs of the cenotaph, London, 
by Mrs. Deane were taken from the sport magazines, Sir Arthur Keith, 
professor at the Roval College of Surgeons, and a great autority on anatomy, 
formally declares that none of the faces produced on the plates are identical 


with those of the athletes in question——Chronique, Revue Metapsychique 
No. I, 1928. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mysterious Medium. By Stoney A. Moseiey. London. Stanley Paul 

& Co. Pp. 223. 

This very readable book is evidently the reprint of a series of special 
newspaper articles written to report the author’s superficial investigation of 
Spiritualistic phenomena in England. I say superficial advisedly because 
although many very simple “tests” were applied with various results, the 
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conditions generally were not under the control of the investigator, and 
furthermore he makes no claim to the scientific qualifications necessary for 
any precise investigation. The book nevertheless contains so many passages 
which are suggestive and helpful to the researcher it is regrettable that the 
book is not acceptable even as a record of observations. All dates and most 
names are omitted. The articles were intended for English readers; the names 
of English celebrities are well displayed, while common fry who attended 
the same séances were not even counted as present. The book will be 
particularly useful to those interested in the controversial side of spiritualism. 
We are told the details of how Sir Arthur Conan Doyle lost his bet of L 25 
in regard to the possible reproduction of the Selbit phenomena, and the 
accompanying correspondence with Lady Glenconner’s professed recognition 
of a spirit, Dr. Arthur Lynch’s criticism, Sir Henry Lunn’s remark, Lady 
Kitty Vincent’s view, etc. As for the author, he writes all around the 
subject and ends nowhere. He begins by writing, “I wish to set down the 
plain, unvarnished story of some of the most remarkable hoaxes ever per- 
petrated on a credulous public.” He continues by including, on his own 
testimony, some of the most remarkable and apparently evidential séances 
ever reported, and he concludes with the statement, “To be honest with 
my readers, as well as myself, I confess I am afraid to turn down Spiritualism 
in case it may be a fact.” 

Mr. Moseley’s method of exposé is well illustrated by his description 
of a séance with a rather famous woman clairvoyant. He writes: “ She was 
no more clairvoyant than a cart-horse! The box containing the articles 
was removed from the room in full view of the audience—who were only 
a matter of inches away— and their contents extracted, examined and de- 
scribed by an agent nearby two rooms away. Communication between the 
accomplice and the medium was kept up uninterruptedly by means of the 
wireless telephone. She was merely repeating to the audience point by 
point, what her accomplice was telephoning to. her. The whole business 
in fact was fraudulent.” Not one word of evidence is given to support 
this hypothesis, no explanation of how the wireless could be used in that 
way, and no claim that another person could repeat the exhibition. Moseley 
compared with Houdini is as superficial as Houdini is superficial compared 
with a scientific researcher. 

The reader of this book might infer that the ethics of English newspapers 
are not as high as the American standard. Regarding his correspondence 
with Sir Arthur the author writes, “So I sought to save his face by altering 
on my own responsibility his contribution, and actually wrote in myself the 
sentence which he has since then quoted against me. Sir Arthur never wrote 
‘IT have my doubts about the whole thing.’ I did.” And again, “ I remember 
that Sir Arthur similarly stated to me that the Hope Circle of Spirit 
Photography was beyond all doubt genuine. Is it? It seemed to me that 
wherever one turned for real help in this question, something shady could 
always be found if one managed to penetrate the surface.” 

The “Smart Set” of London having taken up spirit photography as 
a fad, Mr. Mosely was invited to attend one of those very select séances. 

“On the day attended at the ecclesiastical looking house in the West 
End, there was a room full of titled ladies present, and the way they drank 
in every word uttered by the medium gave me much food for thought. 
Barring a new religion, I do not suppose any cult could do better than 
spiritualism.” ‘Sir Arthur, Lord X, and I were the only men present. For 
nearly two hours we dabbled in spirit photography, and I witnessed what 
was either the most daring fraud ever perpetrated or the most extraordinary 
psychic result.” Complete spirit ‘extras’ simply poured in. One beautiful 
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face was recognized by a few present as the Austrian Empress Elizabeth, 
but the effect was spoilt by two ladies present each of whom recognized 
it as her own particular relative. 

To keep the reader on an even balance of mind, or for some other reason, 
Mr. Moseley has included his unsupported report of a strange séance with 
Miss Beatrice which appears prima facie inexplicable without the spirit 
hypothesis. 

The chapter entitled ‘“ Dangerous Advice from the Dead” is well worth 
reading. A business man and his wife, we are told, assured the author that 
they never buy or sell any large amount of stock without consulting the 
spirits with whom they have daily converse. In particular, they claim the 
guidance of “a big business brain on the other side.”. As for results, some- 
times it came out all right, and sometimes wrong, like the unguided specula- 
tions of carnate spirits. Spiritualists might make a real contribution to the 
statistics of their subject if they would report to a central agency all the 
results of taking advice from spirits in regard to practical affairs—in particu- 
lar from those spirits believed to be identified as very competent advisers in 
this world. Many people regard the seeking of such practical advice as 
the prostitution of a sacred intercourse, but if the motive were scientific, 
to find a new method of demonstrating the reality of such intercourse,— 
such objection should be eliminated——Gro. H. JoHnson. 


Immortality. A Collection of Essays by Eminent Scholars. Edited by Sir 
JamMEs MarcHanT. Pp. 224. New York, 1924. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The nine essays in this volume may be classed as five historical, two philo- 

sophical, one scientific, and one poetical. Of all the essays, the one on “Science 

and Immortality,” by Sir E. W. Barnes, Canon of Westminster, is the only 
one that even mentions psychical research. In his opening paragraph Dr.. 

Barnes remarks, “ There are a few men of scientific eminence who will con- 

demn the writer for ignoring what they deem to be the satisfactory evidence 

‘or immortality furnished by psychical research. To them he can only reply 
hat he has failed to find conclusive proof that messages can be sent by 
the dead.” 

The rather obvious rejoinder to this excuse is that any subject ceases to 
grow, and hence to have vital interest, as soon as its results are “ conclusive.” 
At present psychical research, although its evidential cases are growing, is far 
from recching the stage of conclusiveness. Like many other subjects having 
obscure and yet well-established data, its students may choose between alter- 
nate theories, or take them tentatively in combination. But writers on any 
such subject who refuse to consider all phenomena which are not conclusive 
in regard to theory not only deprive their readers of the most interesting and 
in many cases the most valuable parts of their subject, but they lose an oppor- 
tunity to themselves promote the advancement of the subject and the time 
when conflicting evidence and opposing arguments will be replaced by the 
reasonable theory which presumably will be sometime generally accepted. 

It is the purpose of psychical research to hasten that time, not only to 
accumulate evidence but to explain it in the one way which will be acceptable 
to all unprejudiced students of the subject. When a jury refuses to consider 
conflicting evidence its usefulness passes. No essay on the general subject of 
Immortality which ignores or lightly dismisses its only source of modern 
demonstration can claim to be comprehensive and up-to-date. Most of this 
learned book might have been written hundreds of years ago. The addition 
of a chapter on psychical research and immortality, written by someone who 


is familiar with the subject, might have substantially increased the value and 
influence of the book.—Geo. H. JoHnson. 
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